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THERE are, perhaps, no records in the annals of | 
time which~ possess such an interest, and bind us | 


with such a magic influence, as those of Greece 
and Palestine. 


They lead us back to the places | 


which age has hallowed, to which we have been | 
accustomed to look for our models—whose names | 
cre linked to deeds worthy of lasting remembrance, | 
and around which our brightest associations ever de- | 


light to linger. 


There is even something in an- | 


tiquity itself which is calculated to give an air of | 


authority and an impressiveness to the scenes and 
actions which once transpired there, for which we 
look in vain in the scenes and actions of our own 
times, 


When we learn from the past, we learn | 


from the dead; and their hollow, sepulchral tones | 


seem to give an additional sanction to their teach- | 


ings. 


} 


This feeling is not confined to those who, | 


once full of life and animation, acted their parts | 


on this ever-changing scene; but it also extends to 
the scenes and circumstances by which they were 
surrounded. 
city, the ivy-covered tower, and tle moldering col- 
umn, have all a language, and they speak with a 
force which every heart can feel, and which every 
mind can understand. Walk amid the solemn rel- 
ics of departed grandeur—look at the decayed 
splendors of the palace—the faded glories of the 
triumphal arch—the deserted fane, once thronged 
by worshipers—the hall once vocal with the voice 
of mirth and revelry—and even the sepulchral 
monuments already crumbling to the unconscious 
dust which they cover, and there, communing with 
the spirit of the past, reverently open thy heart to 
receive its solemn lessons. People again these de- 


Thus the solitary ruin, the deserted | 





serted scenes with their busy crowds—let the ruler | 
and the ruled start up with life-like vividness be- | 


fore thee, agitated by the hopes and fears, the va- 
ried passions and feelings of our kind, and there, 
amid such scenes, ask the questions, ‘* How lived— 
how loved—how died they ?” 

But there are some spots which have ever seemed 
to claim a proud pre-eminence in the history of the 
past—distinguished, some by the genius, some by 
the ambition, some by the bravery, and even some 
by the crimes and follies of those who once made 


them the scenes of their vices. Among these, few 
Voi. 1V.—29 








have reached a more elevated station (or elicited 
more attention, or whose departed glory has been 
more admired) than that which the almost univer- 


| sal assent of enlightened nations has awarded to 


Greece in her palmy days. And wherefore? It is 
because of her poets, whose undying strains have 
not only stamped their impress upon the people 
among whom they had their origin, but also have 
lent some of their richest and deepest impressions 
to all subsequent ages—because of her historians, 
whose excellences have rendered them the models 
of modern times—because of her orators, of whom 
it is our boast to be even successful imitators—be- 
cause of her painters, who almost gave breath to 
the canvass on which was depicted the beings of 
their bright imaginings—because of her sculptors, 
who, taking nature in all her ten thousand forms 
of beauty and grandeur as their only teacher, al- 
most bade the rugged marble start into life at their 
magic touch—because of the wisdom of her philos- 
ophers, the bravery of her warriors, and the integ- 
rity of the men who enacted her laws, and stood at 
the helm in the hour of danger. But to these 
claims on our attention, we might add her genial 
clime, her freedom-inspiring air; her shores, ever 
washed by the foam-capped waves; her groves, sa- 
cred to the Muses; her forests, which fancy peopled 
with nymph and faun; her mountains and her 
streams; her fountains, famed for their inspiring 
draughts, and her valleys, some of which seemed 
to the eye of the dreamy Greek fit representations 
of the abodes of the blest. And though the sun 
of her glory has gone down, and time is fast tra- 
cing the word oblivion on her proudest monuments, 
yet there are even among her very ruins many 
things which are calculated to call up to remem- 
brance her former greatness, and make even her 
desolation throw a charm over her perishing glo- 
ries. Who can visit Athens in the calm twilight 
of a summer’s eve—who can sit musing among the 
ruins of the Acropolis until the moon, emerging 
from behind the blue waves, casts its softened rays 
upon the pillars of the Parthenon, without feeling 
that he is lingering among the sepulchres of a 
mighty people? or, as he casts his eye over the rip- 
pling waves of the Aigean, as they chase each 
other to the shore, remain unmoved at the remem- 
brances which they waken, or without having his 
bosom stirred at the recollection of Salamis, while 
even the soft zephyrs which float around him ap- 
pear to whisper the names of Platea and Marathon? 
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All these, though they may afford a melancholy | 
delight, are but as the sad.and solemn pomp of the 
funereal train—the gloomy and stately grandeur of 
the silent sepulchre; for though they may please 
the lover of classic scenes, yet a closer and narrower 
inspection will at last, though unwillingly, extort 
the confession that her former spirit has departed, 
and she is, emphatically, “* Greece—but living Greece | 
r* more.’’ ‘These, however, are but the sentiments | 
of the mere multitude: the scholar may treasure 
them up as the most precious relics of the past, the 
shrines at which even the man of the world may 
bow without humility. 

But we have only introduced Greece in this | 
place for the purpose of comparison, in order to 
show, by the strong light of contrast, that, while | 





the great throng boast of the classic ground of | 
Greece, the intelligent Christian, with as much as- 
surance, can look upon Palestine as the Holy Land— 
as the scene of such events as put to the blush 
those of all other lands—as the home of those men 
who have, by their virtues, become the greatest ex- | 
amples to men of every clime. Were we to insti- | 
tute a comparison between all the great men of | 
each country, and the great events which have ren- 
dered them memorable, we doubt not but the scale 
would preponderate greatly in favor of Palestine. 
But the space allotted would not justify us in 


glancing at all the great points of contrast which 
present themselves to our attention; and we must, 
for the present, content ourselves with looking, for 
a few moments, at some of the most prominent ob- 
jects which offer themselves to cur inspection. 


But before I enter upon this task, permit me to 
say, that I feel unable to frame any good reason 
why the cities, temples, and shrines of Pagan na- 
tions, have occupied so much more space in the eyes 
of the world than those of the country in which 
the true religion had its birth; and, more espe- 
cially so, since the history of the latter is encircled 
by such a train of events as are unequaled in the 
history of any other nation. But if, however, I 
may indulge an opinion on this subject, I would 
say that it is because most men feel a repugnance to 
the men whose lives are a standing reproof to their 
own, and also to those places which are celebrated 
for incidents which are far from being consonant 
with their views of true greatness. ‘To illustrate 
more fully what we mean, some men can dwell 
with the greatest delight on the stern patriotism of | 
Leonidas, or pay the most profound attention to 
the laws of Lycurgus, while they are utterly un- 
moved by the earnest zeal and wide-spread philan- 
thropy of Paul, dnd who see nothing worthy of 
admiration in the character or acts of the great 
lawgiver of the Jews. If I have thus fallen upon 
the true reason, is it not passing strange that | 
heathen valor should, in the minds of thinking | 








men, take the precedence of Christian fortitude— 
the noblest of virtues? 

But, to return, we shall glance, in the first place, 
at the aspect of the country. And, O, that we 
were adequate to the task, so that we might pre- 
sent before the mind’s eye of the reader, the de- 
lightful view of Palestine which burst upon the 
vision of the man of God when, leaving his breth- 
ren in the plain below, he ascended to Pisgah’s top, 
from whence he might see the goodly land spread 
out before him in all its richness, and in all its 
beauty! Behold it as it was spread before his gaze, 
like a vast amphitheatre! See its gently undula- 
ting fields waving with the rich harvests—its hills 
almost embowered in the vines which clustered 
thickly around them—its groves of lofty palm 
trees, waving softly to and fro in the summer air— 
the taper olives which, at eve, throw their length- 
ened shadows from the brow of Olivet—Carmel, 
white with flocks, and Lebanon with its gigantic 
cedars hiding their lofty tops in the clouds—the 
stately flow of Jordan, and, glittering in the sun- 
light, the calm waters of Galilee! Add to these 
the fertility of its rich valleys—the salubrity of 
its climate, and you have before you a country wor- 
thy to be called the garden of God. 

Shall we speak of its warriors? Where shall we 
find nobler spirits than those to be found among 
her judges, or braver deeds than the exploits of 
her kings? In what land were the forces so dis- 
proportioned, or the victories so decisive? 

Shall we speak of her poets? who, in addition to 
their native genius, had their lips touched by the 
sacred fire of inspiration—whose strains, instead of 
arousing us to martial deeds, either melt the soul 
into tenderness, or elevate it to God. It is true, 
beyond contradiction, as Fenelon has eloquently 
said, ‘‘Homer himself never reached the sublim- 
ity of Moses’ song, or equaled Isaiah describing 
the majesty of God. Never did any ode, either 
Greek or Latin, come up to the loftiness of the 
Psalms.’’ The poetry of the Scriptures is une- 
qualed—the beauty and sublimity of its imagery, 
the fervency which is discoverable in every line, 
and, more than all, the purity of its lessons, re- 
commend it to the man in whose eyes the charm of 
moral beauty is superior to all others. 

In the splendor of its national festivals, what na- 
tion ever excelled this? Which of the Grecian 
games could ever present so sublime a spectacle as 
that which was exhibited by the Jews, when, from 
every clime from swarthy Arabia to the frozen pole, 
from every valley, and from every hill, with loud 
acclamations, and glad hosannas, they pressed their 
way to the city of their God, to worship the Lord 
in Jerusalem. What were the chariot races, the 
songs of the poets, or the rhapsodies of the ora- 
tors, compared with the awful grandeur of that 
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moment when the high priest, emerging from the 
holiest of all, stood before the waiting assembly, 
and with hands upraised blessed them in the name 
of the Lord Jehovah! What was the exultation 
of the wreath-crowned victor, or the applause 
which was lavished upon the successful candidate, 
compared with the shout which burst from the lips 
of that vast assembly, when the priests, blowing 
on their silver trumpets, gave the signal for every 
voice to be raised in the great halleluiah, the lofti- 
est ascription of praise that ever ascended from the 
tongue of mortal! The reason of this may be 
found in the fact that one was occasioned by the 


mere admiration of physical skill, but the other | 


was the result of highly cultivated moral and re- 
ligious feeling. 

In opposition to those who, among the Grecks, 
were denominated the great, the wise, and the 
good—whose deeds have procured for them the 
praise of all succeeding ages—we might mention 
Solomon, who exemplified in his own person the 
combined qualities of Greece’s boasted ones. In 
him we not only find the glory of an imperial mon- 
arch, the wisdom of a philosopher, the profound 
sagacity and integrity of a judge, but, also, in his 
hours of ease, the power to strike the lyre with a 
master-hand. The splendor of the temple and the 
palaces which he erected, the grandeur of the 
throne from which he issued his mandates, and 
which far outshone all the subsequent imitations 
of the most magnificent of the princes of the east, 
the number and equipage of the attendants by 
which he was surrounded, the works of art that 
decorated his halls, the most costly gems which 
flashed in his diadem, the gold of Ophir which 
gleamed in endless profusion around him, the vari- 
ety of plants from every clime which bloomed in 
his gardens, the beauty of his villas, the extent of 
his vineyards, which altogether formed such an un- 
exampled exhibition of wealth and taste, that even 
those who had been reared in palaces, and pos- 
sessed regal honors, were dazzled and astonished 
by the glory of the court of the greatest and wisest 
of Israel’s kings. In him we find one whose abili- 
ties, in the varied departments of government, phi- 
losophy, and song, have never been equaled, and to 
whose example the Greeks themselves are indebtea 
for much of the refinement for which they were 
afterward distinguished. 

But, to proceed, what importance can we attach 


to the responses of the Delphian Oracle, which at | 


best were but the devices of juggling priests, or the 
ravings of temporary insanity, when compared with 
the spotless purity of those revelations which issued 
from the place where God had condescended to set 
his name, and to which the world is so much in- 
debted, not only for those blessings connected with 
our future well-being, but even for the progress of 
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intellectual light, the improvement and elevation of 
our race? Contrast the character of the priests, 
and the effects which have been produced upon the 
devotees of these respective shrines, and it will be 
impossible to deny that the worship of the Jews 
has more claims upon our attention, unless we 
agree that the moral degradation and mental de- 


_ basement of our race are objects more deserving 


our attention than its gradual elevation—its full 
and final emancipation from the thraldom of igno- 


} . e,° ° ° 
_rance, vice, and superstition, in all the forms in 


which they can present themselves. 
But our limits will not permit us to introduce all 
the points of contrast of which this subject admits, 


| nor have we time to bring forward all the bright 
_ and illustrious acts which are unfolded to us on the 


sacred page, which must ever endear the land in 
which they transpired to the lover of the Bible, to 
the lover of distinguished moral worth, and to the 
lover of God. There is not a plain in Palestine 
which is not endeared to us by some pleasing recol- 
lection; for it was on one of them that the angelic 
choir, breaking on the stillness of thé night with 
their heavenly minstrelsy, proclaimed to the won- 
dering and adoring shepherds the most joyful ti- 
dings that ever saluted the ears of mortals. Nota 
hill which does not bring to mind scenes in which 
the destiny of our race has been intimately con- 
cerned; for on one of them the old patriarch of- 
fered the great type of Him who, in the fullness of 
time, came to take away our guilt by the sacrifice 


| of himself. Not a stream but is linked to our dear- 


est associations; for Jordan rolled back its waves 
at the approach of the ark of God; and the gentle 
murmur of the brook Kedron brings to our recol- 
lection the solemn scene of that night when the 


| suffering Nazarene for the last time passed over its 


limpid waters. And even the obscure villages have 
their remembrances; for in Bethlehem we see at 
once the site of Jesse’s farm, where his more re- 
nowned son once fed the flocks of his father, and the 
place where the faithful Moabitess gleaned in the 
field of her future husband—memorable, too, from 
the slaughter of the infants by the bloody edict of 
Herod, and as the lowly birth-place of the prince 
Messiah. 

And if there had been nothing, antecedent to the 
last event which we have named, that was capable 
of arousing our interest, surely the scenes of the 
Savior’s actions will give to Palestine the pre-emi- 
nence over all other lands. The very traces of his 
footsteps are fully sufficient to hallow the ground 
on which he trod. Let us then follow him, and 


carefully note the places which were more particu- 
larly the scenes of his beneficent acts. 
see the mount, the first scene of his public labors, 
where he imparted to his wondering followers 
those holy precepts which were to be the rules of 


Here we 
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life for all those who would follow him and enter 
into his kingdom. Behold him there in all the dig- 
nity of a heaven-descended teacher—he speaks, 
and his first word is to utter a blessing. What is 
there in the Porch of the Stoic, and his unmeaning 
teachings—what in the groves of the Academy, or 
the dreamy reveries of Plato—or what in the soul- 
lulling theories of the Epicurean, to compare with 
the stately grandeur of the doctrines of Him of 
whom it was said, ‘*Never man spake like this 
man!” See him in the crowded city—follow him 
to the temple—and behold that temple, though no 
longer illumined by the Shechinah of God’s pres- 
ence, dignified by the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and irradiated by the express image of his 
person. 

Trace his pathway from the busy hum of the 
city to the quiet retirement of the village where 
Mary and Martha dwelt—where, in the presence of 
the multitude, both the sympathy and power of 
the Savior were displayed; for though, as a man, 
it was here that Jesus wept, yet, at the mandate 
of thé same being, the dead Lazarus sprang to life. 
See him at Jacob’s well, instructing the simple- 
hearted Samaritan in the great truths of his king- 
dom! Follow him with the multitude into the 
desert—go with the chosen three into the sacred 
mount where he once assumed his former glory— 
go into the solitary spot where Jesus went apart to 
pray, and ask your own heart if he has not by his 
deeds consecrated every spot! Leave the land, 
and on the calm and glassy bosom of the Lake of 
Galilee, think how its proud crested waves, which 
once tossed themselves so tempestuously, sunk, as 
it were, to a peaceful slumber at the voice of Him 
who alone can say to the angry waters, “ Peace, 
be still!” 

Let the lover of Greece then boast of the bright 
waters of the gean, its surface interspersed with 
isles which, like gems, bestud its crystal waters— 
let him call up all the memories which linger about 
Salamis—all the scenes which belong to the wave 
or shore, and they will all seem unworthy of com- 
parison with the grandeur of that spectacle to 
which we have just alluded, when the God of na- 
ture, vailed in flesh, rebuked the contending ele- 
ments, and they obeyed his voice. Pursue him still 
farther—see Olivet with all its scenes before you— 
go to the garden of Gethsemane, the scene of his 
unexampled sorrow and suffering—finally, think 
on Calvary, the cross, the sepulchre, and if these 
cannot give deep and lasting interest to this land, 
it will be beeause the love of all that is dignifying 
and soul-elevating has no place in our hearts. 

But we must leave those scenes, amid which the 
soul loves to linger, and which are fraught with the 
dearest and purest remembrances, and turn our 


gaze to Palestine, when, like a queen bereft of her | 








glory, she sat solitary amid her own ruins; and even 
in her desolation we shall find much to call forth 
our admiration and sympathy; for even after the 
star of Judea’s splendor had gone down in blood, 
and the sceptre had for ever fallen from the hands 
of her kings, yet there was still a certain gloomy 
grandeur which must give her, even in her fall, a 
proud pre-eminence over the land with which she 
has been contrasted. Notwithstanding Greece has 
been called the land of heroes, and her sons lauded 
to the skies for their lofty and unyielding patriot- 
ism, her fall was signally unworthy of her former 
character; for truth compels us to say, while speak- 
ing concerning the subjugation of Greece, that she 
fell more by the force of Roman gold than the Ro- 
man sword. Her former nobility deserted her, and 
she tamely bent her neck to receive the yoke of 

But how different the his- 
How long and how bravely 
did she resist the legions of haughty Rome! What 
prodigies of valor marked her declining days! And 
how could the patriotism of her children be better 
evinced, than by making their beloved city the na- 
tion’s hope, the funcreal pyre of the nation’s great- 
No matter what were the crimes of this 


her proud conquerors. 
tory of Judea’s fall! 


ness! 
people—no matter how just and signal their pun- 
ishment, still we are compelled to admire their un- 
yielding and self-sacrificing devotion in the hour of 
their greatest extremity. 

Look at Jerusalem! She stands beleaguered 
by the conquering legions of the world’s proud 
capital, whose eagles have gleamed under every 
sky, and have waved in triumph over countless 
foes. But behold them now, under the command 
of the energetic Titus, foiled and driven back in 
disgrace from her gates. Every artifice and every 
stratagem which Roman ingenuity could devise, 
every plan of assault which Roman valor dared to 
attempt, are called into requisition—towers, and 
warlike engines of every description are multiplied 
against her; but in vain, till famine, far more pow- 
erful than the sword of the enemy, at last causes 
her to yield—the walls are scaled—but her sons, 
preferring death to submission, assembled in the 
temple, and set fire to their last refuge, min- 
gling their ashes in its smoldering ruins. Deserted 
city! once the seat of God’s purest worship, re- 
nowned by the glories of thy kings, and extolled 
by the lofty songs of thy prophet bards, how art 
thou fallen! how art thou become the prey of the 
spoiler! Fallen though thou art, thy name and 
the names of thy children shall be remembered 
when the finger of cold oblivion shall have erased 
the names of thy proud destroyers from the records 
of time. 

We have thus briefly presented before our read- 
ers the most distinguishing features of these famed 
lands. ‘To the one we look as the home of those 
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sciences which we may, with propriety, call men- 


tal, the greatest achievements of which, when con- | 


sidered by themselves, have been to puff up the 
mind, and to increase the natural pride of the hu- 
man heart. There was nothing in them which 
possessed a moralizing influence; which the great- 
est of the apostles knew, when he exhorted his 
brethren to beware lest any man should spoil them 
through philosophy and vain deceit. Her greatest 
men were her heroes, her wisest those who pro- 
pounded doctrines altogether unsuited to man’s 
moral capacity: many of which, like their authors, 
are now forgotten. 

But to the other we look as to the land from 
whence we have derived laws which are perfectly 
consonant with man’s fallen and degenerate nature— 
to which we are indebted for all that is noble or en- 
nobling in his character—for the purest lessons and 
brightest examples of virtue—from whence, also, 
we have received that Volume which opens to our 
mind the relations we bear to another state of be- 
ing, and the means by which our eternal interests 
may be finally secured. Indeed, we are compelled 
to say, that to this more than all lands beside, we 
are indebted for the elevation and improvement 
which at present distinguishes the civilized part of 
our race. And its history, if properly studied, ‘is 
calculated to teach us lessons of infinitely more 
value than all the varied stores of learning which 
ever emanated from ancient Greece. 
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THE CHURCH. 


Lines written after reading Dr. Durbin’s speech, proposing | 
that the General conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church | 
observe a season of fasting and prayer in reference to the evils | 


with which the Church was threatened. 
Cuurca of my early choice, thy sons 
Are bathed in sorrow and in tears— 
A company of sighing ones— 
A band of weeping worshipers! 
Youth lays its joyousness aside, 

Age bends beneath its weight of care, 
Beauty and strength forget their pride, 
All bow submissively in prayer:— 

And shall the suppliants depart 
In sadness from a throne of grace? 
Shall quivering lip and throbbing heart 
Despairing leave the sacred place? 
O! can the bruised, bending reed, 
Be broken by the God of love? 
No! Jesus lives to intercede— 


Thy living Head still reigns above. 


Church of the living God, to thee 
A nation turns with anxious eye; 























Gloom gathers o’er thy destiny, 
And darkness spreads along thy sky ; 
Yet shall the storm-cloud pass away, 
The lurid lightning cease to blaze— 
The sunshine of a brighter day 
Shall gild thee with its gladdening rays. 
E’en though thy legions should divide, 
One standard of the cross would wave, 
One Leader in thy front would ride— 
Mighty to conquer, strong to save. 
Th’ eternal God thy refuge is— 
The everlasting arms are thrown 
Around the subjects of his grace, 
And he will safely keep his own. 


Church of the poor, no creed of thine 
Has taught thy sons exclusiveness ; 
They do not claim a right divine 
To curse the souls they cannot bless: 
To fetter thought, or chain the mind, 
They ne’er have moved the civil power, 
Nor with the foes of man combined 
To lengthen out oppression’s hour: 
No widow’s tear, no orphan’s sigh, 
No ashes of the martyred dead, 
No cries of sainted souls on high, 
Have called for vengeance on thy head; 
But, glad for thee, the wilderness 
‘Now echoes to thy cheerful voice: 
Cursed by the world, ’tis thine to bless 
Earth’s erring sons with heavenly joys. 


Church of our fathers, ’tis thy hand 

Shall guide their offspring to the skies, 
And through thy courts, from every land, 

The hosts of the redeemed shall rise. 
While wandering o’er his native sands, 

Or through the world in slavery driven, 
The Ethiop, with outstretched hands, 

Shall seek, through thee, a rest in heaven. 
The Indian shall forget to roam, 

The war-song in the west shall cease, 
And tenants of each wigwam home, 

Be subjects of the Prince of peace. 
Through thee, the Lord of hosts shall claim 
The distant nations for his own, 
Till tribes of every tongue and name 
Fall worshiping before his throne. 


D. W. 


Ir is religion that can give 

The sweetest pleasure while we live: 
It is religion can bestow 

Serenest peace in time of woe: 

It is religion can supply 

Unfailing comfort when we die; 

But after death its joys shall be 

As lasting as eternity. 





“WE ALL DO FADE AS THE LEAF.” 
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“WE ALL DO FADE AS THE LEAF.” | 


BY W. P. STRICKLAND, 


| 
oe 

Deatn is an event usually connected with feel- | 
ings of a melancholy character; and, notwith- | 
standing its frequent occurrence in our midst, | 
bearing daily and hourly its numberless victims | 
to the tomb, there are always fountains in the hu- | 
man heart which it unseals, bidding the tears of | 
sorrow flow. 

If it were not for the sad mementoes of our 
mortality, which everywhere surround us, our at- 
tachment to earth would be so strong that the sev- 
erance of earthly ties would be insupportable; but 

* Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given: 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven.” 





And thus are we daily and hourly warned of the 


necessity of ‘being always ready, for we know not | 


the day nor the hour when the Son of man shall | 
come.”’ 

To part with those we love, even for a short time, | 
is painful, and the separation awakens sensations of | 
regret; but to part with them for ever in this world, | 
is like “a wave of wormwood rolling its bitterness | 
over the soul.’’ When, with tearful eye and trem- | 
bling heart, we stand by the dying couch of one | 
we love, and breathe the last farewell, all the deep | 
fountains of the soul are stirred, and a desolateness 
comes over the spirit like a chilling blast of au- 
tumn, scattering the leaves and flowers to the 
ground, and wailing, in melancholy accents, the 
dirge of departed summer. But we can trace the 
analogy between the decays of the vegetable world 
and those of human, animated nature, no farther. , 
These scattered leaves and flowers shall never be 
On the pa- | 


gathered, fresh and beautiful, again. 
rent tree, when spring returns, other leaves and | 
flowers shall come forth, as fair and beautiful; but | 
the dead of other summers come not again. These | 
shall live in the sunlight, and shed fragrance upon | 
the air; but those are faded and gone. Religion 
tells us of a land where changing seasons come not, 
and where leaves and flowers never fade— 
* Where autumn is the mate of spring, 
And winter comes not withering.” 

It assures us that, although the body dies, and the | 
fairest human form “ fades like the leaf,’”’ and with- | 
ers like the flower, yet “this mortal shall put on 
immortality—death shall be swallowed up in vic- | 
tory,’’ and “beauty immortal awake from the 
tomb.’” The world has its civil and military tri- 


umphs, its coronations and rejoicings—religion has | 
her triumphs, her coronations, and rejoicings. 
redeemed shall make their triumphal entry into 


The | 











| the city of God, and “the ransomed of the Lord 


shall return and come to Zion with songs and ever- 


| lasting joy upon their heads—they shall obtain 
| joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall for 
| ever flee away.” 


The above thoughts were suggested by the death 
of a beautiful and interesting young lady, beloved 
and lamented by all who knew her. Otivia Sa- 
LOME Was just blooming into womanhood, the gay- 
est of the gay, possessing the most ardent attach- 
ments for the world and its fleeting pleasures. She 
had become a member of the Church, but never 
gave the Lord her heart, and, consequently, was 
destitute of the consolations of religion. Indeed, 
her mind was of such a volatile cast, that she could 
scarcely be ranked among the inquiring. A few 
months since, in the midst of her dreams of earthly 
bliss, death marked her as his victim. The sepul- 
chral cough, the pallid cheek, and the hectic flush, 
indicated too strongly not only the nature but the 
issue of her disease. As her pastor, I was called 
to see her, and continued my visits until the day 
of her death. She was directed to cast her helpless 
soul on Jesus the crucified, and consecrate her 
few remaining days to his service. She addressed 
herself to prayer, and was enabled, by penitence 
and faith, to embrace the salvation of the Gospel, 
and “rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.”” With the light and joy of heaven in her 
heart, earth and its allurements faded away from 
her enraptured vision; and so great was the change 
from the earthly to the heavenly, that her desire to 
live was converted into an earnest desire to die. 
Surrounded by all that affluence could afford, with 
the strongest attachments for her father and rela- 
tives, she was desirous to give up their society for 
the vision of Jesus. ‘To her father she said, “ You 
must not think I love you less by wishing to die, 
but that I love my Savior more.” 
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REV. J. WESLEY. 

LooxrneG over a collection of anecdotes not long 
since, we met with the following respecting Mr. 
Wesley. Should any of our readers entertain 
views similar to those of the lady alluded to, we 
hope they will profit by its perusal: 

‘In June, 1790, the Rev. J. Wesley preached at 
Lincoln; his text was, Luke x, 42: ‘One thing is 
needful.’ When the congregation were retiring 
from the chapel, a lady exclaimed, in a tone of 
great surprise, ‘Is this the great Mr. Wesley, of 
whom we hear so much in the present day? Why 
the poorest might have understood him.’ The 
gentleman, to whom this remark was made, re- 
plied, ‘In this, madam, he displays his greatness ; 
that, while the poorest can understand him, the 


| most learned are edified, and cannot be offended.’ ” 
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ADVERSITY THE NURSE OF INTELLECT. 

Ir has been observed in all ages that adversity is 
the cradle of genius, or the nurse of intellect. 
Look at the illustrious of every country, and of 
every age, who have occupied the most elevated 
positions, and you can almost invariably trace their 
greatness to adversity in early life. Poverty, that 
great lever which incites the ambitious to exertion, 
has proved the astonishing fact, that the most indi- 
gent may, and often have risen to the highest point 
of elevation in knowledge and power by early and 
persevering industry. While the great majority 
of mankird are content to skim lightly over the 
surface, and grope in ignorance and poverty, now 





and then one may be seen rising from this vast ma- | 


jority of the world, stung by adversity, aroused | 
by a laudable ambition, spreading forth his pinions, | 


and soaring, like the eagle, far above his fellows; 


and if, perchance, he makes a pause, it is but to 


rest for a moment upon some high pinnacle of | 


fame, until his eye can catch a higher point of | 


attainment, where he may feast his intellectual 
hungerings with sublimer food. 

Gifford, a memorable example of the mastery 
which the naturally strong mental powers may 
obtain over the barriers of adversity, although not 
a poet of the “lofty and imaginative cast,” has 
been, and always will be considered as a being 
highly endowed with the choicest gifts of nature— 
one of the many on record who, shaking off the fet- 
ters which bound him in almost indissoluble chains, 
overcoming all difficulties with which his path was 
so thickly beset, found himself mounting higher and 
still higher the steeps of literary fame. You may 
find another and still more striking character, dis- 
tinguished for adversity and persevering industry, 
not only in early life, but which accompanied him 
to the end of his existence, in the person of Sav- 
age—one who, resolving to “tower like the cedar, 
or be trampled like the shrub,’’ entered the world 
exposed to the most abject want. In his own beau- 
tiful and affecting language— 

‘* No mother’s care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer— 

No father’s guardian hand my youth maintained— 

Called forth my virtues, or from vice restrained.” 
You may behold him now caressed and flattered, 
the friend and even companion of the wealthy, and 
anon wandering from place to place, with no 
home, or certain abode, but what the streets or 
fields could afford, begging for pen and ink to tran- 
scribe his compositions upon paper which he had 
picked up on the street. You may see him now 
flinging his successful darts, dipped in the gall 
of sarcasm, and anon smarting under the wounds 


inflicted by the severe lampoons of other satirists. | 








Thus might instance after instance be enumera- | 





ted, in which the naturally inert have received an 
impetus, and, putting forth all the latent energies 
of their nature, unconscious that they possessed 
talents beyond the humble sphere of their occupa- 
tions, surmounted all obstacles, and become men 
‘““whose remarks on life have assisted statesmen, 
whose ideas of virtue have enlightened the moral- 
ist, whose eloquence has influenced senates, and 
whose delicacy has polished courts,”’ 

Another instance, and the brightest, perhaps, 
that can be found in any country, is that of the 
great Dr. Franklin. The son of a tallow-chandler, 
too poor to keep him at school, he seemed doomed, 
but for his ambition, to the unceasing toil of ma- 
king candles in a soap-shop, clad in greasy habili- 
ments, twisting cotton wicks, and, in place of 
“‘snufling the sacred lamp of the Muses,”’ bending 
over tallow, dipping and molding candles. A cel- 
ebrated writer has said, “ Although glory may not 
be gained in one way, it may in another. As a 
river, if it meets a mountain in its course, does not 
halt and poison the country by stagnation, but roils 
its gathering forces around the obstacle, urging its 
precious tides and treasures into other lands, so it 
is the characteristic of a great mind never to de- 
spair.””’ Although innumerable barriers were pre- 
sented, which would have discouraged any but the 
restless and not to be discouraged Franklin, he per- 
severed, with unremitting diligence, in endeavor- 
ing to obtain an education. After spending his 
days in the workshop of his father, he passed his 
evenings, to a late hour, in becoming master of the 
few books that he possessed. A singular incident 
is related as having occurred to young Franklin, at 
the age of fifteen, equal to the prediction of the 
fortune-teller that Josephine would become Empress 
of France. Passing, one day, by a table of toys, sold 
by a neat old woman, she told him, holding up a 
book, that she had dreamed that a little man like 
him had bought that book, pointing to an odd vol- 
ume of the Spectator. Ben, after inquiring the 
price, bought it with the few pennies he possessed ; 
but, as he was going away, she detained him, and 
exclaimed, with a raised voice and glowing cheek, 
“Stop a moment, I have not told you the whole of 
my dream yet. Although the book was purchased 
by a little man, he did not remain so; for he grew 
up to be a great man: the lightnings of heaven 
played around his head, and the shape of a kingly 
crown crumbled beneath his feet. I heard his name 
as a pleasant sound from distant lands, and I saw 
it through clouds of smoke and flame, among the 
tall victor ships that strove in the last battle for 
the freedom of the seas.”’ Ben turned away with 
feelings like those which swelled the heart of 'Tel- 
emachus, when the ‘“fire-eyed Minerva, under the 
form of Mentor, roused his soul to virtue,’’ and he 
resolved to prosecute his studies with even more 








HYMN OF THANKFULNESS. 
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diligence, although he felt that there was no chance 
of this prediction being fulfilled. Having become 
a printer, which greatly enlarged the field of his 
reading, he was heard, soon after, crying his ‘* choice 


poetry ’’ through the streets of Boston, with all the | 
vanity with which the productions of a first at- | 
tempt are generally invested; and if we continue | 
to trace him, we shall find him walking the streets | 
of Philadelphia, when at the age of seventeen, | 


munching his rolls as he goes, without friends, with- 
out money, in quest of employment. 

Let us trace his career still farther, and we shall 
find him in one of the principal printing offices of 


London; and who that had beheld him there, on | 


his first introduction, the laughing-stock of the 


| 
| 


journeymen, (who treated him with all the ridicule | 


and contempt which they fancied an American | 


merited,) could for one moment imagine that this | 
was he ‘who was to meet the British ministry at | 


the bar of their House of Commons, and by his 


wisdom utterly disperse all their arguments—thus | 


gaining for himself a name lasting as time, and | 


dear to liberty as the name of Washington ?”’ 


Who | 


could for one moment imagine that this young | I bless thee, Father, for the well upspringing— 


Franklin would, by his indefatigable labor, emerge | 
from the obscurity which had hitherto so completely | 
shrouded him, and blaze forth a star of the first | 
magnitude in the brilliant firmament of the politi- | 


cal and literary world? 


Mankind owes a debt to | 


this great philosopher, that generations to come _ 


cannot discharge; for he not only made wonderful 
discoveries in the properties of electricity, but ap- 


plied those discoveries to the general good of man- | 
kind. When Archimedes had discovered the great | 
power of the lever, he exclaimed, with joy, “Give 
me but a place wheron to stand, and I will turn | 


the world!”’ 
could traverse the streets like a maniac, exclaim- 
ing, “Eurica, eurica!’”’ having solved the forty- 
seventh problem, what must have been the emo- 
tions of Franklin, after he had raised his silken 
kite, in which he had fixed a slender iron point, to 


And if Euclid, transported with joy, 


behold the lightning leap from the dark bosom of | 


the passing cloud, greeting this polished shaft with | 


When 
the discovery was communicated to his friend Col- 
linson, in London, it was laid before the Royal So- 


the fervent kiss of a “heavenly visitant!”’ 


ciety, who refused to notice it in their publica- | 
tions, deeming, no doubt, that nothing new could | 


emanate from America. 


Look into the large cham- | 


ber where Franklin kept his electrical apparatus, | 


with wires strung with bells, extending from the 
lightning rods through the apartment! 


Look at | 


the Lilliputian men and women dancing to the | 


music of those bells! Behold the red lightning 


leaping from heaven to his pointed rods, “darting | 


like fiery serpents hissing along the wires!” 
template these things, and your heart will swell 


Con- | 





with unutterable emotions of pride and admira- 
tion at the recollection, that the man who could 
command the lightning—“that most powerful of 
the agents of God on this globe, and the chosen 
instrument of his operations’’—was your country- 


man. B. B. 
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BY MRS. HOWE. 
I sess thee, Father, that thy breath has given 
Existence unto me, a broken reed; 
That, ’midst the griefs by which life’s ties are 
riven, 
Thou hast bestow’d me str -ngth in time of need: 
Thy hand upheld me when my heart was fraught 
With griefs, that wrung my full heart to the 
core: 
Tho’ I perceived not, ’twas thy hand that brought 
The “balm of Gilead”’ to the festering sore! 


A well of pleasant thoughts, within my breast, 
That e’er hath been like April violets, flinging 
Their pleasant odor o’er the traveler’s rest— 
A well which often cheered my weary hours, 
And led my spirit upward to thy throne— 
A fairy gift, that strew’d my path with flowers, 
And brighten’d those that lay: beside my own! 


I bless thee, Father, for the sunlight streaming, 
Like golden showers, on forest, hill, and dome! 
And for the blessed stars, like watch-fires gleaming 

On heaven’s high walls, to light us to our home; 
And for each little flower that lifts its cup 

Of gentle beauty thro’ the emerald sod, 
Sending its perfume—nature’s incense—up 

Unto thy throne, I bless thee, O my God! 


I bless thee, Father, for the pleasant faces 
That gather round my hearth when eve comes 
down: 
The chain is whole—there are no vacant places— 
Thou hast not broken my domestic crown! 
They still are here, bright eyes and sunny smiles, 
That make the stars of life—tried, gentle hearts— 
Hearts which my own may lean on, ’mid the wiles 
And griefs with which the world is ever rife! 


I bless thee, Father, for the light which shineth 
Clear and unbroken on life’s rugged way— 

A ray from thy pure throne, which ne’er declineth, 
But ever brightens till the perfect day ; 

That thou hast taught my heart to be content— 
My weary soul to suffer and be still— 

A pilgrim I, who patiently must wait 
Till 1 have done on earth my Master’s will! 
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— 
BY MISS CLARK. 
‘““[ wonder where the years are fled, 
That frolicked in my boyhood’s sight! 
O, how I blamed their tardy tread, 
And offer’d wings to speed their flight! 
I knew not then how gossamer light 
They swarin like atoms in the beam, 
Graspless, unknown to curious wight, 
Save in the noontide’s sunny gleam. 





“ But there’s a void within can tell 
How fleet they mount the melting cloud, 
And hie where spirits like them dwell, 
With ages in their mighty shroud! 
Another joins that elfin crowd, 
*Mid shout, and glee, and joyous chime, 
Whilst my full soul would rove abroad, 
Seek, and rebuke the slayer, Time.” 


* a oe * * * | 


“‘T charged the wrinkled sprite, restore 
The buds of life’s redolent morn, 
That laughed along youth’s greenward shore, 

And, blushing, clasped the dewy thorn— 
Bade him reveal me whither borne 
The loved, the blooming, and the gay ? 
Why from my side—my kiss—were torn 
The victims he had wrapped in clay ?” 


* * * * * * 
“He asked why I would doom to pain 
(Renewed, the loved whose sands are out— 
Why lure them from their azure plain, 
To toil, to storms, and gloom, and doubt ? 


* Then pointed ’cross the pebbly flood, 
While mists obscured the distance fair ; 
Not as intent on flight he stood, 


Gave answer to my bended prayer— 
‘Save, son! embark, seek, find them there !’ 
‘Ah! whither lies that land ?’ I said: 
Reply was not! All shapes were air! 
I wonder where those years are fled ? 
*“* MONTGARNIER.” | 
| 


I rook up Eloria’s Bible, and in turning over the 
leaves, discovered the scrap of poetry which I have 
just quoted, which, though exquisitely beautiful 
and touching, is tinged with the gloom and unrest 
of unbelief. ‘You are thinking, my friend,” said 
she, after regarding me attentively while I perused~ 
it, ‘*that those fine lines are unworthy of the place 
they occupy.” “I was thinking,” I replied, ‘that 
their misleading beauty might ensnare your mind | 
from these substantial truths, which alone should | 
guide and direct.” “I confess they often attract 


| 





my attention, even at my sct times of devotion ; 
but I cannot regret it. Did I think their influence 
prejudicial to me, admirable as they are, I would 
never see them more. But where should such 
mournful thoughts be listened to, if not in con- 
trast with the bright hopes of the Gospel? Here 








* This is strictly a narrative of facts.—Ep. 


Vor. IV.—30 





I can look upon the yearnings of skepticism, sick 
of earth’s vanities, ‘seeking rest, and finding 
none ’—beholding time, in rapid flight, still hasten- 
ing on, while deep uncertainty rests upon the fu- 
ture, and regret and remorse dwell with the past. 
How applicable is the balm of the Sacred Word to 
answer these bitter and vague inquiries—to still 
these lamentations over by-gone years! By faith 
we sce that ‘azure plain’ of which Montgarnier 
asks, ‘Ah! whither lies that land?’ In this Sa- 
cred Volume we find a declaration of which he has 
unwittingly afforded full confirmation, ‘Childhood 
and youth are vanity.’ Here, also, do we meet 
that fitting prayer, ‘So teach us to number our 
days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ 
Then will we not exclaim, ‘I wonder where those 
years are fled!’ but we may look upon the record 
laid up on high of every thought and emotion of 
those departed years; and by the faith taught in 
this holy book, we may behold that record washed 
in the atoning blood, its follies canceled, its trans- 
gressions pardoned; and we may look beyond the 
‘pebbly flood’ to an abiding home, where ‘toil, 
and storms, and gloom, and doubt,’ and ‘time’ 
shall be no more. Poor Montgarnier! His mind 
seems half illumined. How can it be otherwise 
with those who enjoy the privileges of our en- 
lightened country? But still ‘there is a void with- 
in’—a melancholy void; and thus Montgarnier 
died, without one hope more than is herein record- 
ed.”’ 

“You know his history then ?” said I, inquiringly. 

“I do,”” resumed Eloria; ‘*and although I never 
saw him, there are associations which connect it 
with my own, and render it best that these lines 
should serve as a memento of my past effenses and 
a beacon to my future conduct, that I may avoid 
the rock on which I nearly split. I have experi- 
enced, in a degree, the misanthropic feelings which 
were the torment of Montgarneir; but the asso- 
ciations to which I refer are of a different char- 
acter. 

‘You have never heard me speak of the fair 
Sarah Montgarnier—she being one of whom I sel- 
dom speak, but think the more. A deep sting of 
remorse is connected with her memory; and al- 
though I trust I am forgiven on high, yet I shall 
never rest until I have confessed my fault, and ob- 
tained the pardon of Sarah herself; and much | 
fear the grave has intervened. I can never suffi- 
ciently repent; but you shall hear the whole. 
Methinks my mind will be unburdened of an op- 
pressive weight ; and when I have unfolded to you 
my errors, my past sins, I know you will acknowl- 
edge that, imperfect as I stiil am, I, more than any 
other, am indebted to Divine grace for power to 
change a fiendish obduracy of heart. I will tell 
you, at some future time, all that I know of Sa- 
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rali Montgarnier and her unhappy father; but at 
present’’— Eloria was interrupted by tears; and 
with a soothing kiss 1 bade her “good night.” 

x * * , * * 


As we were walking, arm in arm, in the brilliant | 
moonlight of a mild summer eve, on the banks of | 
a romantic little tributary of the Hudson, I re- | 
minded Eloria of her promise to relate to me the | 


history of Sarah Montgarnier. 

“It was not in a scene like this that I knew the 
delicate and beautiful Sarah. In the midst of the 
confusion of the great metropolis, in the humble 
capacity of a house-servant, she might remind one 
of a snowy, exotic lily, thrown out to wither amid 
the chilling blasts of a November gale. 
stormy morning in March, she presented herself at 


| still more unfitted to enter successfully into busi- 


ness. His was 


‘The gift of song—woe, for whose deep romance, 
Inwoven in the soul ;’ 
and he now turned author, to earn a scanty pittance 
by the rich creations of his imaginative genius. 
Naught but his pride now remained to tell the 
world that he was the identical Montgarnicr at 


_whose gilded equipage they once stared with as- 


_tonishment—to whom they once crowded to pay 


_ their court—whose least word they almost hushed 


| their breaths to hear, and whose every act they 
| hasted to applaud. 


One cold, 


our door, and in an easy and graceful manner solic- | 


ited employment. A more interesting figure I have 


seldom seen. She was apparently scarce seventeen, 
tall and sylph-like, with a face which, though not 
precisely such as might be chosen for a classic model, 
was yet characterized by a peculiarly noble and 
intellectual expression. She was very pale; but 


there was a high-souledness in her dark blue eye 


“His wife, unable to sustain the wretchedness 
to which they were reduced, faded away and died ; 
and then Montgarnier, almost a maniac, cursed 
God, and longed, yet dared not to die. He left his 


children, in the wide metropolis, to the mercy of 


_ strangers, and became a homeless wanderer, 


Some 


_ distant relatives compassionately offered an asylum 


to the younger sisters, while Sarah, then a heroic 


child of fourteen, determined to depend upon her 


| liner. 


and lofty brow, a sensibility in the transparency of | 


her complexion, and a dignity in her slightly curved | 


lip, which could not fail to appear attractive, and | 


impressed one, at once, with the idea that she was 
educated in different circumstances from those in 
which she now appeared. 


own resources, and apprenticed herself to a mil- 
She was a thoughtful child, serious, con- 
templative, and of deep religious feelings; and 
being now associated with pious persons, she soon 
experienced the renewing grace of God, and was 


_able to believe herself an adopted heir of glory. 


_ Having learned that her father was in Baltimore, 


Her dress, though of | 


the plainest and poorest materials, was extremely 


neat, and her manner was peculiarly prepossessing ; | 


and as we were in want of a domestic, we at once 
engaged her services. 

“The more we became acquainted with her, the 
more evident it was that she was a child of afflu- 
ence and unaccustomed to labor. 


In reply to my | 


she wrote to him as an affectionate child, in such 
circumstances, would write to such a father. He 
was frantic with rage at the reception of the let- 


_ter, that his daughter should presume to insult 
| him by preaching to him so touchingly what he 


mother’s inquiries, she related to us briefly her past | 


history. 
wealthy merchant; and while yet a mere youth 
married his cousin, the heiress of an immense es- 


tate. With their conjoined fortunes they pur- 


Her father was the only son of a very 


chased a splendid mansion in the city, and a de- | 


lightful country villa—furnished both extravagant- 


ly; and with the folly of young persons who have | 
not learned by their own exertions the value of | 


considered their riches inexhaustible. 
‘They were doomed to disappointment. In a few 
years they found themselves obliged to confine 
themselves to their city residence. 


property, 


A few years 
more and that, too, was another’s; and Montgar- 
nier, with his family, consisting of three fair girls, 
of whom Sarah was the eldest, found themselves 
dependent upon his labor for support. 
could little brook the coldness with which the 
fashionable friends of his prosperity now passed 
him by—for him the world’s enchantment had de- 
parted—he became sad and misanthropic, and thus 


His pride | 


| 
' 





] 
I 
| 


| the creed of his abhorrence. 


| had long called ‘cant,’ and been endeavoring to 


prove foolishness. ‘That she should disgrace herself 
and his family by attaching herself to the despised 
denomination of Methodists, was insupportable ; 
and he hastened to see her, vowing to make her 
recant her principles, or to immure her in a con- 
vent for life. 

‘** Arrived in New York, Montgarnier hastened to 
the residence of his daughter, and not finding her 
at home, he could not forbear venting some of the 
abuse which he had intended for her upon Mrs. 
Harlow, the milliner with whom Sarah lived, and 
through whose instrumentality she had espoused 
Such was the excite- 
ment of his feelings, that Mrs. Harlow would have 
trembled for the integrity of Sarah, had she not 
known the strength of her principles, and the fix- 
edness of her decision. As it was, she was led to 


apprehend, from the violent manner of Montgar- 
nier, that his worst threats would be put in execu- 
tion; and as she knew that Sarah would sooner die 
than renounce her joyful hope of immortality, she 
feared that she would be torn from her, and sub- 
jeeted to hardship and suffering. When Sarah 
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returned, and Mrs. Harlow had informed her of her | 


father’s visit, and of the opposition which he man- 


ifested to religion, words cannot express the con- | 
flicting emotions which agitated and distressed her. 


Love for her father, and sorrow for his conduct—a 
desire to see him, and endeavor to persuade him 
that her faith was founded on no vain illusion, 
joined to a fear, which her knowledge of his inflex- 
ibility of character rendered painfully certain, that 
she would be separated from her pious friends and 
the sanctuary of her God, and dragged to scenes 
of gayety and amusement, or immured in that 
worst of prisons, a Romish convent—grief that 
her duty compelled her to disobey him whom it 
had been her pride to honor—were too much for a 
being as frail as she to endure, and she fell danger- 
ously ill. Her father continued to call; but her 
friends, fearing the consequences of an interview 
in her weak state of health, refused to allow him 
to see her. Montgarnier, believing her illness 
to be feigned, watched her residence for a long 
time, hoping to detect her entering or leaving the 
house; and for several successive Sabbath evenings 
stationed himself at the door of the church which 
she was in the habit of attending, having a car- 
riage in waiting to convey her away. 


*“*Ere Sarah had scarcely recovered, she learned | 


that her father, in the vehemence of his passion, 
had broken a blood-vessel, and was lying at the 
point of deatif, in a small public house in the vicin- 
ity of N street. Sarah sent immediately, de- 
siring permission to visit him, and received for an- 
swer, ‘I have been murdered by my child—I will 





She flew to his abode—she entreated— 
she demanded admittance—she was peremptorily 
refused, and sank senseless upon the threshold. 
When she recovered, her father was nomore. The 


die alone!’ 


proud and impious spirit of Montgarnier had de- 
parted, and there was ‘no hope in his death!’ 
“Sarah was, as might be expected, most deeply 
and painfully affected by her father’s death; but 
she was also wonderfully sustained by Him who 


hath said, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee’—‘as | 


thy day is, so shall thy strength be.’ 
tution, however, had received a severe shock; and 
her physician judging that a change of scene and 
employment would prove beneficial, Mrs. Harlow 
procured her a place as maid in the family of her 


friend, Mrs. Edgerton, who, though a nominal | 


Christian, belonged too much to the class of 


Her consti- | 








| me a sister. 
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ily of her own denomination could but be a happy 
one, became our domestic, as I have told you. 
Alas, for the dear girl’s disappointment! Alas, 
that I should have added so much bitterness to her 
cup of suffering! It is no excuse for me that 
I had imbibed the aristocratic prejudices against 
hired servants, which characterize some of the 
inhabitants of our large cities—it is no solace to 
my conscience to reflect that she received from me 
kinder attentions than many of my associates ten- 
dered to their domestics. She came where she 
reasonably expected to find Christian charity, to 
solace, guide, and comfort her—she should have 
found a home—the desolate should have found in 
Did I then possess a woman’s heart, 


/ and remain all untouched by Sarah’s narrative of 


| sion ? 


real woe, when a well-told fiction would have 


| drowned my eyes with tears of unavailing compas- 


O, the remembrance of those looks of scorn 
which repulsed her advances to my friendship! 
What cold-heartedness must have dictated such 
neglect—such inhumanity to the child of so much 
affliction ! 

‘What inconsistency marks our American dis- 
tinctions of society! They who are struggling 
with their poverty, and, to procure subsistence, 
consent to serve the more fortunate, are oppressed, 
despised, and treated as beings destitute of human 





feelings—too often even by those who consider 


themselves the most benevolent of beings, whose 


_ hands are ever open for charity, and who delight 


in searching out the wretched and miserable, and 
alleviating the wants of those who, from indolence 
or inability, neglect to provide for themselves. 
But let these once arise from their dependence, 
and attempt to support themselves by the labor of 
servitude, and they are assisted no more—kind 
words and looks are no more for them. They have , 
lost caste in the estimation of our aristocratic re- 
publicans by their efforts to obtain a livelihood! 
‘*But vain are all the distinctions of rank. Na- 


| ture has her own nobility; and of this peerage Sa- 


worldly professors to render a residence in her | 


family pleasing to the strictly religious Sarah. 
* » * * * * 


“Mrs. Edgerton was a kind-hearted woman; 
and Sarah had endeared herself very much to her, 


by her consistency of character and gentle man- | 
ners, and it was with regret that she parted with | 
her; but Sarah fancying that a residence in a fam- | 





/a violent and dangerous fever. 


rah Montgarnier was princess. I could not but 
perceive her superiority, and my haughty bearing 
toward her was increased. Her mind, educated as 
she had been, must have been peculiarly sensitive 
to the slights which she daily received; but she 
never, by word or look, evidenced the least discom- 
posure. 

“She had remained with us nearly a year, when 
her delicate frame again sank under the attack of 
She was not neg- 
lected—she was refused no attention ; but I fear that 
a lack of the kindness and affection so grateful to 
the sick, rendered the services I tendered but un- 
graciously performed. Had I then known the last 
unkindest stroke of fate, which doubtless was the 


cause of her illness, perhaps my cruel nature 
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would have relented; but, no! it was reserved to | 


heighten my remorse in the day of retrospection. 
“We left the city soon after Sarah’s recovery, 
and she declined accompanying us. It was not 
until a few years had elapsed, during which time 
I had become deeply sensible of the cruelty of my 
conduct to Miss Montgarnier, that I again heard 
from her. Meeting with Mrs. Harlow at Saratoga, 
I eagerly inquired after the fortunes of her quon- 


dam protégé, when she unfolded to me more fully | 


than I had hitherto known, the romantic yet sad 


sketch of the vicissitudes of Sarah’s existence. 
How | 


Surely she was born the sport of fortune! 
painfully vivid did the recollection of the patient 
resignation of her pale face become to me! In 


what a novel and still more interesting light her | 
I had always thought her | 


character appeared! 


mind to be of a most sternly proud and unwomanly | 
character—so inflexible, so intellectual, so appa- | 


rently stoical and indifferent to all the tenderer 
impulses of the affections, and withal had such a 
natural air of hauteur as no affliction could en- 
tirely subdue; and I had misjudgingly inferred 
that if she ever had a heart for earth, that 
‘ heart was chilled 
And dead to all its softest sympathies.’ 


Well might one who was so well acquainted with 


| 





the bitterest misfortunes appear stoical and indif- | 


ferent to the minor sorrows of existence! 
‘During her residence with Mrs. Edgerton, she 
was introduced to an English gentleman of con- 


siderable fortune, who was so well pleased with | 


her rare beauty and queenly manners, that he re- 
solved to restore her to that rank in society which 
she was so well fitted to adorn. 


Christian, in the fullest acceptation of the term, | 


and as such he could not be disagreeable to Sarah. 
To be brief, she gave him her heart, without in- 
dulging in the coquetry so much beneath a mind 
like hers. 


Orleans to transact important business, which | 


would detain him from one to two years; but he 
left not Sarah until she had promised to become 
his at his return. He had too much regard for her 
independence of mind to object to her continuing 
to support herself as formerly, especially in the 
family of Mrs. Edgerton, who, he trusted, would 
befriend her for his sake. 

“The years of absence had nearly passed, and 
methinks Sarah could not but congratulate herself 
upon the prospect of a speedy escape from the 


worse than southern slavery which shackles our 


New York domestics, when she received a letter, | 
the messenger of the intelligence that Mr. Barton | 
Poor Sarah! she had no friend in | 
me to whom she could confide this cruel bereave- | 


was no more, 


ment. With the same calm brow she vailed her 


bosom’s agony from us all; but it was doubtless | 


Mr. Barton was obliged to visit New | 


| 
} 
} 


this struggle with her grief which brought her so 
near the verge of the grave, in that severe sickness 
which I have before spoken of as to me so poignant 
a cause of remorse. 

‘‘ But the most strangely romantic part of her his- 
tory is yet untold. A year had passed away, and 
Sarah’s widowed heart had grown once more cheer- 
ful—perhaps happier than before; for she had fully 
proved the frailty of all earthly ties, and turned 
the torrents of her heart’s best feelings all trust- 
ingly to her Redeemer. Her health was sufficiently 
recovered to allow her to support herself by her 
needle; and the world once more must have bright- 
ened to her vision. Calling one day upon Mrs. 
Edgerton, she found the hall door open; and as 
she was a frequent visitor, she walked gently in, 
and tapping at the parlor door, was bade to enter 
by a voice which called the quick blood mantling 
to her cheeks, and sent it rushing back with fearful 
violence to her heart. The door was opened by 
Mr. Barton, and Sarah sank fainting in his arms. 
It was not, however, the Mr. Barton of whom we 
have spoken, but Dr. Barton, his twin brother, 


| of striking resemblance, who had visited America 


to attend to the settlement of his brother’s affairs. 
Dr. Barton was exceedingly struck with Sarah’s 
interesting countenance, rendered doubtless still 
more beautiful by the excitement of her feelings 
at their first interview. He was touched by her 
sad history; and as a quickly-ripenedeacquaintance 
revealed to him the estimable qualities of her 
mind and heart, he resolved to accomplish the de- 


_ sign of his brother, by making her Mrs. Barton as 


| more sparkled to her lips. 


| quickly as possible. 
Mr. Barton was a | 


“Sarah, on her part, could scarcely fail to love 
so exact a counterpart of the friend she had lost, 
and a rainbow-tinted bubble of happiness once 
The wedding day was 


/ appointed; and but one week intervened, when 


Sarah received a hastily written note, desiring her 
presence at the bedside of Dr. Barton. It was now 
her fate to watch 
‘the stars out by a bed of pain, 

With a pate cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 

And a warm heart of hope, though hope be vain.’ 
All hope, indeed, was vain; for ere the week was 
ended, which should have seen Dr. Barton bearing 
to his native England a happy bride, his ashes filled 
a stranger’s grave. 

“T have no tragedy with which to conclude my 
story. Sarah did not die of a broken heart, or lose 
her reason, or fall away in a most poetical con- 
sumption—her trust was placed in ‘One mighty to 
save,’ and the holy Comforter vouchsafed to be her 
By Divine grace 
assisted, she has been enabled to maintain a cheer- 


support in her severe afilictions. 


ful resignation to the will of Heaven; and she has 
doubtless enjoyed more real happiness in adversity 
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THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL. 
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than did the proud Montgarnier in his most pros- | 


perous days, when rich, renowned, beloved, he im- 
mersed himself in luxuries, whose blighting effects 
we have so fully traced out, involving him and all 
he loved in ruin. Sarah, too, might have ex- 
claimed with Hafed— 


‘naught ever grew 
Beneath my shade, but perished too!’ 


But she forbore all such unchristian-like repinings; | 


and devoting herself to a life of usefulness, pro- 
portioned to her sphere, knew how to enjoy the 
truest felicity on earth. 


high, she -has deservedly received a martyr’s bril- 
liant crown.” 
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Original. 


THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL. 
‘‘Hark! my boy, ‘tis the college bell, 
But before we part, take a fond farewell ; 
I must hasten back to thy native plain, 
And months will roll ere we meet again ; 
Ah! all is uncertain beneath the sun, 
I never may meet thee, my cherish’d one— 
Thy youth may fall by the stroke of death, 
Or her God remand thy mother’s breath ; 
Yet "tis sweet to trust through each dubious night, 
That ‘the Judge of all the earth will do all things 
right.’ ” 
“Farewell, dear, dear mother !”’ 


“But, O! if the smile of approving Heaven 
To our future lives on earth be given, 
I will come again from the green retreat, 
Where thy father train’d thy infant feet— 
Where he led thee up to the vine-clad bowers, 
And deck’d thy head with the wild wood flowers; 
Or loos’d the rock from the steep hill-side, 
And when it plung’d in the foaming tide, 
Would sigh to think that thy childish mirth 
Was so near of kin to the joys of earth.” 

“T remember it well, mother.”’ 


“T will come again, my darling child, 
From that lovely home so sweet and wild— 


From that scene, deep checker’d with bliss and woe, | 


Where my heart was drain’d—but be it so! 
Its wounds are heal’d; for e’en while they bled, 
Was balm more blessed than Gilead’s shed. 
The storm is past, and high and far 
O’er its ruins sparkles the ‘morning star:’ 
O, the God of the widow and fatherless 
Is strong to succor, and prompt to bless!” 
*“O yes, O yes, mother !”’ 


“Sob not so deeply, my orphan son— 
When a few more anxious months are gone, 
We shall meet again, not soon to part; 


I know not that she is | 
living now; but methinks if she has ascended upon | 


I will take thee again to my arms and heart, 
Our hands shall clasp thy sister’s hand, 

And beside you taking my patient stand, 

With a love which can time and change defy, 
Will I watch your steps with untiring eye; 

O, might we at length reach the home of bliss— 
| Wilt thou pray, my love, for grace like this?” 

| “T will, I will, mother!”’ 





‘“*Now God preserve thee, my trembling child, 
From each vain pursuit, and each folly wild— 
Thy mind with learning’s rich tide imbue, 

Thy heart to His righteous sway subdue: 

‘If sinners entice thee,’ or pride or wrath, 

O, think on thy father’s bed of death— 

Of his warning words that to thee were given— 
Of his prayers for thee to the God of heaven— 
Of his faltering speech—his tearful eye— 


His pale raised hand, and last shivering sigh !”’ 
“Say farewell, or my heart will break, mother!” 
CorNELIA. 
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SOLICITUDE FOR COMFORT. 
“Sweet comfort, the balm of the mind,’’ 
No pleasure of earth can impart; 
Thence seeking we never shall find, 
For comfort proceeds from the heart. 


When happiness dwells in the breast, 
And the soul’s blessed sunshine is clear, 


And conscience is calmly at rest, 
Then comfort, sweet comfort, is there. 


And this ev’ry one may obtain, 

| To this we’re invited to come, 
*Tis folly to rest then in pain, 

| Since comfort’s so easily won. 

| This gift then so truly divine, 

Our Savior bequeath’d to us all, 
Who on his sweet promise recline, 
That none of his people shall fall. 


*Tis this that gives peace to the soul, 
The thought that our sins are forgiv’n ; 
*Tis this that will anguish control— 
The thought that there’s comfort in heav’n,. 
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| THE STORM. 

|| Sex, on the bosom of yon mountain cloud 

| The curved lightning beautifully plays, 
Touching the deep folds of that sable shroud 
With soften’d lustre, or with brilliant blaze, 

| Still tending upward in its rapid race: 

So let the light of grace my path illume, 
Brightest when darkest clouds their shadows cast, 
Mounting and flashing from the deepest gloom, 
Kindling its glories ’mid the dreariest waste, 

|| And like that fireof heaven burn brightest at the last. 
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BRITISH POETS. 
GOWER. 
Tne life of Gower is involved in the same obscu- 


rity as that of his contemporary, Chaucer. By | 


some it is said that he was his elder and instructor. 
If this be true, it is certain that he did not impart 
to his pupil the same spirit and style which he him- 
self possessed. 
that he was knighted, and appointed Chief Justice 
of Common Pleas. 
powerful Duke of Gloucester, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, also an uncle of Richard II. 


He studied law, and some affirm | 
He attached himself to the | 


In the fire of | 


the poet, the vividness of description, and the ver- | 


satility of genius, he was inferior to Chaucer. As 
a moralist he was superior, and was always termed 
the ** moral Gower.”’ 


That these two authors were on terms of the ut- | 


most friendship, we have full proof from Chaucer’s | 


own writings. At the close of the poem of Troi- 
lus and Creseide, we find the following lines— 
“O, morall Gower, this boke | directe 
To thee, and to the philosophicall strode, 
To vouchsafe, ther is nede, to correcte 
Of your benignitees and zeles good.” 
The editor of Gower’s poems says in his preface 
to the book, which he dedicates to Henry VIII, 


** By which wordes of Chaucer, we maie also vnder- | 


stande that he and Gower were bothe of one selfe | 


tyme, bothe excellently lerned, bothe great frendes | 


to gether, and bothe endeavoured them selfes, and | 


imploied their tyme so well and so vertuously, that | 


thei did not onely passe forth their lifes here right | 


honorably, but also, for their so doynge, so long (of | 
likelyhode) as letters shall endure and continue, | 
this noble roialme shall be, ouer and besides their | 


honest fame and renowne. And thus, when thei 
had gone their iourney, that is to saie, John Gower 
prepared for his bones a restynge place in the mon- 


asterie of Saynt Marie Oueres,* where, somwhat 


after the olde facion, he lieth right sumptuously | 


buried, with a garlande on his head, in token that | 


he, in his life daies, flourished fresshly in litera- 
ture and science. 


And the same monumente, in | 


remembrance of hym erected, is on the north side | 


of the fore saide churche, in the chapell of Sainte 


Iohn, where he hath, of his own foundacion, a | 


masse daily songe. And more ouer, he hath an 


obite yerely, done for hym within the same churche, | 
on fridaie, after the feast of the blessed pope, Saynte | 


Gregorie.”’ 
The productions of Gower are numerous, several 


of which are in French and Latin, which were | 


the fashionable languages of those days for poetic 


composition. His first poem, according to this 





* Our Mary, more generally known by the French name, | 


“Notre Dame,” now called St. Savior’s church. 


| 


|| remained at the palace of the Emperor. 





fashion, was composed in French, and entitled, 
“Speculum Meditantis.”” This poem is very ex- 
tensive, and contained in ten books. The French 
then in use was very different from that spoken at 
the present day; this, together with his employing 
an amanuensis entirely unacquainted with that 
language, who made numerous orthographical er- 
rors, render his “Speculum Meditantis,’? and 
the elegant “Cinkante Balades Francois,’’ or fifty 
French sonnets, scarcely at all intelligible to one 
who is not thoroughly versed in that language. For 
my own part I am totally unable to understand 
them, and, therefore, shall give no extract. 

His next poem is in Latin, which he entitled 
**Vox Clamantis.”’ 
tion of the peasantry against the nobility, during 
But the 
chief of his productions, and the one most interest- 


The subject is, the insurrec- 
the reign of Richard II, in seven books. 


ing to the English reader, is his ‘*Confessio Aman- 
tis,’’ or the Confession of a Lover, written in Eng- 
lish. ‘The origin of this tale is as follows: walking 
one day on the banks of the Thames, Richard II, 
meeting him accidentally, cailed him into his * roy- 
al barge,”? and desired him “to booke some new 
The poem is a dialogue between a lover 
It is one of 


thing.” 
and his confessor, a priest of Venus. 
the most extensive productions in verse in the Eng- 
lish language, occupying nearly two hundred and 
seventy pages, double columns, large octavo. Its 
poetry savors strongly of the pedantic spirit of the 
troubadours of Provence. There is nothing bold 
or magnificent in his poetry that will captivate the 
reader. 
coldly clothed borrowed images; and, consequently, 


He wanted an originating genius. He 
his productions have an air of dullness. He seems 
to have adopted the same method of description in 
poetry that Aristotle did in prose. I can make no 
extract short enough for this article, which will suf- 
ficiently display his style. 

HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 

This nobleman was the most accomplished of all 
the early English poets, and indeed the first to 
whom the name can be given of “classic poet.” 
Henry Howard; Earl of Surrey, was the eldest son 
of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and Elizabeth, daughter of Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham. Being the pride of his pa- 
rents, and displaying, in early childhood, signs of 
a remarkable intellect, no pains or expense were 
spared in his education. At an early age he went 
with the Duke of Richmond to Paris, where he 
remained some time. ‘This he employed in study, 
devoting his leisure hours to the acquisition of the 
French language. Four years after, he quitted 
Paris, and traveled into Germany, and while there 
Thence he 


went to Florence, in Italy, where he became ac- 
quainted with the beautiful Geraldine, daughter, if 
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I mistake not, of the Grand Duke of that place. 
He, as a genuine knight, in the true spirit of those 
chivalrous days, challenged any one who should 
dispute her beauty. This was taken up, and he 
came off victorious, Upon this the Grand Duke 
made proposals to him, offering him large rewards 
to remain; but’ he had determined to act the 
“‘knight,’? which he had so triumphantly begun, by 
traveling through the principal cities of Europe, to 
make similar challenges to the one he had made 
in Florence, *‘to defend,”’ as he called it, ‘the hon- 
or of his beloved Geraldine.’’ But in this he was 
prevented, by being recalled by Henry VIII to Eng- 
land. ‘Thére he was considered one of the most 
educated and refined of the English nobility. In 
May, 1540, he was one of the defendants against 
Sir John Dudley and Sir Thomas Seymour, in 
which he gained much by his courage and the skill- 
ful use of his arms. ‘Two years afterward he at- 
tended his father, who was Lieutenant General of 
the army, into Scotland. He was appointed, in 
1544, field marshal of the army in the expedition 
against Boulogne, in France, which resulted suc- 
cessfully by the taking of that city. Shortly after 
he was appointed by Henry to the office of * King’s 
Lieutenant and Captain-General”’ of all the forces 
in the county and city of Boulogne. 
failed in an attempt to intercept a convoy of pro- 


But having 


visions sent by the enemy to the assistance of the |! 


French at the fort of Oultreau, he so fell in the 
favor of the King that he soon after removed him 
from that office, appointing the Earl of Hertford 
to succeed him. This exasperated him so much 
that he made some hasty remarks against the King, 
which were afterward employed as weapons against 
him to hasten his downfall. ‘The Seymours per- 
ceiving the almost boundless power of his father, 
Surrey, Duke of Norfolk, over the King and the 
Popish party far aud wide, used all their influence 
to occasion his ruin. In this they were but too suc- 
cessful; for that sovereign was ever jealous of his 
own power, and fearing that he might embroil the 
government of his son, if not actually seize upon 
it by his supposed engagement to the Princess Mary, 
which they declared would be consummated imme- 
diately after his death, then in the decline of life, 
and false witnesses being produced who swore to 
that effect, he was brought to the Tower the 19th 
of January, 1547. This was the death-blow to 
the greatness of the son as well as to the whole 
family. 

Although there are various accounts of his life, 
this appears the most probable, and is the one to 
which credit is given in Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation. ‘Surrey, for justness of thought, 
correctness of style, and purity of expression, may 
justly be pronounced the first English classical 
poet. His sentiments are, for the most part, natural 














and unaffected, arising from his own feelings, 
and dictated by the present circumstances. His 
poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned allusions 
or elaborate conceits.’"? Such are the remarks of 
one of the first critics on English poetry. I pre- 
sent several extracts. 


“THE FRAILTIE AND HURTFULNESS OF BEAUTIE. 

Brittle beautie, that nature made so fraile, 

Wherof the gift is small and short the season ; 
Flowring to-day, to-morrowe apt to faile: 

Fickell treasure, abborred of reason; 
Daungerous to deal with, vaine, of none availe; 

Costly in keping, past not worth two peason: 
Slipper in sliding as is an eles taile; 

Harde to attaine, once gotton not geason ; 
Jewell of jeopardie that peril doth assaile; 

False and untrue, enticed oft to treasqn ; 
Enmy to youth, that most may | bewaile: 

Ah, bitter swete, infecting as the poyson. 
Thou farest as frute that with the frost is taken, 
To-day redy ripe, to-morrowe all to shaken.” 


Shortly after his return from Scotland he was 
imprisoned in Windsor for violating a proclamation 
of the King, that no meat should be eaten during 
Lent. The following is an extract from a poem 
written on that subject: 


“So cruel prison, how could betide, alas! 
As proud Windsor: where I in luste and joye, 
Wythe a kinge’s sonne, my childishe yeres did passe, 
In greater feast than Priam’s S0nnes of Troye: 
Where eche swete place returnes a taste full sower: 
The large grene courtes, where we were wont to hove, 
With eyes cast up into the mayden tower, 
And easie sighes, such as folks drawe in Loue; 
The stately seates, the ladies bright of hewe; 
The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight, 
With wordes and lokes, that tygers could but rewe, 
Where eche of vs did plead the other’s right.” 


The following is exquisitely beautiful, entitled, 
‘“A vowe to loue faithfully howsoeuer he be re- 
warded.”’ 


“Set me wherere the sunne doth parche the grene, 
Or where his beames do not dissolve the yse; 
In temperate heate where he is felt and sene; 
In presence prest of people madde or wise: 
Set me in hye, or yet in low degree ; 
In longest night, or in the shortest daye; 
In clearest skie, or where cloudes thickest be ; 
In lusty youth, or when my heeres are graye: 
Set me in heauen, in earth, or els in hell, 
In hill or dale, or in the foming flood, 
Thrall, or at large, aliue, whereso I dwell, 
Sicke or in health, euill fame or good: 
Hers will I be and only with this thought 
Content my self, although my chance be nought.” 


His productions are numerous, though none very 
extensive—all in this same simple, affectionate 
style. He was the first who attempted, in the 
English language, to write blank verse. His first 
piece, in that measure, is a translation of the sec- 
ond book of Virgil’s AZneid. Upon this, and also 
upon another book of the same author, he bestowed 
particular care, combining elegance and beauty of 
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expression with fidelity to the original text. A 
single specimen will suffice— 


“They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 
When prince A2neas from the royal seat 
Thus ’gan to speak. O quene, is it thy wil, 
I should renew a woe cannot be told ? 
How that the Grekes did spoile and ouerthrow 
The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy ? 
Those ruthfull things that I my self beheld, 
And whereof no smal part fel to my share, 
Which to expresse, who could refraine from teres ? 
What Myrmidon? or yet what Dolopes? 
What stern Ulysses, waged soldiar ? 
Aad loe moist night now from the welkin falles, 
And sterres declining counsel vs to rest. 
But sins so great is thy delight to here 
Of our mishaps, and Troye’s last decay: 
Though to record the same my mind abhorres, 
And plaint eschues: yet thus will I begyn.” 


In this same measure he translated five chapters of | and of the whole creation; of the whole human 


the book of Ecclesiastes, and numerous Psalms. 


who protected the distinguished Fox, author of the 
Book of Martyrs. And when this could be done 
no longer with safety, he privately conveyed him 


| of death against him. 


|| sacrifice!’ 


The people instantly cried 
out, “This is the teacher of atheism, the father of 


| the Christians, the enemy of our gods, who has 


taught so many not to pray to the gods, and not to 
As soon as the proconsul had com- 
plied with the demand of the populace, that Poly- 
carp should perish on the funeral pile, Jew and 
Gentile hastened with the utmost eagerness to col- 
lect wood from the market-places and the baths. 


_ When they wished to fasten him with nails to the 


pile, the old man said, “Leave me thus, I pray, 
He who has enabled me to abide the 
fire, will give me strength also to remain firm on 


unfastened. 


_the stake.” Before the fire was lighted, he prayed 
thus, “O, Lord! almighty God! the Father of thy 
| beloved Son, Jesus Christ, through whom we have 
_received a knowledge of thee! God of the angels 


_ race, and of the saints, who live before thy pres- 
It is worthy of remark, that our author is the one | 


out of the country, in spite of the vigilance of the | 


Popish party. 
markably liberal. He died about the year 1550. 
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POLYCARP’S DECISION. 
Wuen he appeared before the proconsul, the lat- 
ter said to him, “Swear, curse Christ, and I will 
set you free!’”” The old man answered, “ Kighty 
and six years have I served him, and I have re- 
Can I, then, curse 
When the pro- 


ceived only good at his hands! 
him, my King and my Savior?” 


In his religious views he was re- | 


encé! I thank thee that thou hast thought me 


worthy, this day, and this hour, to share the cup of: 


thy Christ among the number of thy witnesses !’’— 
Neander. 


= 198 @ Ste 


THE CHARMS OF THE SABBATH. 
‘‘RememBer the Sabbath day to keép it holy.” 


What subject is better calculated for contempla- 


| uncertainty of every earthly enjoyment? 


tion on this day, than the brevity of life, and the 
We hold 


| our lives on a precarious tenure, and are liable to 


consul continued to press him, Polycarp said, | 


“Well, then, if you desire to know who I am, I 
tell thee freely, Tama Christian! If you desire to 
know what Christianity is, appoint an hour and 
hear me.’”? The proconsul, who here showed that 


he did not act from any religious bigotry, and 


would gladly have saved the old man, if he could | 


silence the people, said to Polycarp, ‘Only per- 
suade the people.” He replied, “To you I felt 


myself bound to render an account, for our relig- 


ion teaches us to treat the powers ordained by God | 


| ever, with pleasurable satisfaction. 


instant removal by Him, ‘tin whom we live, move, 
and have our being’’—this hour, dearest connec- 
tions and most valuable friends appear in the pride 
and loveliness of youth—the next, ruffled in a 
ghastly shroud, the unenvied equipage of death! 
Happy the man who can on this day retire within 
himself, and review those years which are gone for 
This is a lux- 


| ury which only those who delight in relieving the 
| distressed, pouring wine and oil into the wound- 


| ter world.’ 


with becoming reverence, as far as is consistent | 


with our salvation. But as for those without, I 


| 
consider them undeserving of any defense from | 


me.’’ And justly too! for what would it have 
been but throwing pearls before swine, to attempt 
to speak of the Gospel to a wild, tumultuous, and 
fanatical mob? After the governor had in vain 
threatened him with wild beasts and the funeral 
pile, he made the herald publicly announce in the 


| ed spirit, soothing, by kind offices, the pillow of 


wretchedness and disease, can ever truly feel—and 
look with exulting confidence ‘to another and a bet- 
But that being who is emphatically 
styled the “God of love,”’ who delights in acts of 
beneficence and mercy, will ever reward the indi- 
vidual who considers every child of misfortune his 
brother, and who can weep, feelingly weep, over 
the misfortunes of his fellow man, and endeavor, 
by acts of benevolence and charity, to ameliorate 
the misfortunes incident to humanity, and wipe 


_ away every tear from the eye of misery. 


circus, that Polycarp had confessed himself a | 
Christian. ‘These words contained the sentence | suffer, but to rise and seek a remedy. 
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Tue best thing to be done when evil overtakes 
us, is not lamentation, but action; not to sit and 
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Original. 
REVIVALS—HOW PROMOTED. 
In a former number, the writer endeavored to 

point out some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of what was denominated Pre-Millennial Society, 
with a promise of considering, on some future oc- 
casion, the duty of the Church, in view of such a 
state of things as may reasonably be anticipated 
between this and the millennial period. That 
promise it is proposed now to redeem. 


It was stated, in the preceding article, that rev- | 
olutions, both physical and moral, might be expect- | 


ed—that God was seated upon the throne of the 
universe, 80 ordering all the physical commotions 
of this world as to prepare the way for the univer- 


sal dissemination of the Gospel, and that the Gos- | 


pel itself would yet, through the instrumentality 
of the Church, be completely triumphant. 
question now before us is—in what way is this in- 
strumentality to be applied? or, in other words, 
how shall the Church instrumentally secure this 
result ? 

All evangelical Christians agree that the efficient 


agent is the Holy Spirit; the means employed, the | 


truth, and the instrumentality, the Church. But 
the Church may be considered as both general and 
local, or as the whole body of believers, and those 
of a particular place and name. And what applies 
to the whole will, as a general thing, apply equally 
well to the several parts. The means, rendered 
efficacious by the Holy Spirit, when not solitary 
cases, may be denominated revivals. And the sub- 
ject at present before us is, to inquire into the con- 
nection between the instrumental means, or the 
means in the hands of the Church, and their effi- 
cient application by the Spirit—or how may the 
Church instrumentally promote revivals of relig- 
ion? The solution of this question will cover the 
whole ground of the duties of the Church in view 
of the coming scenes; for when applied to the 
Church universal, it will embrace every thing im- 
plied in the general diffusion of the Gospel; and 
when restricted to any particular Church, it will 
still embrace the same, since the genuine spirit of 
a revival is “glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, and good will toward ali men.” 

It was stated in the former number that the ten- 
dency of the Gospel was to individualize man, and 
bring personal responsibility to bear upon him in 
such a way as to produce individual action. In 
accordance with this sentiment, I shall, so to 
speak, individualize this question, and inquire how 
is any Church to promote the cause of religion— 
specifically or generally—within its own bounds, 
or wherever its influence may extend. 

It may here be premised, that efforts for the pro- 
motion of religion are not to be confined to those who 
minister at the altar, God has instituted in his 
Vout. I1V.—31 


| Church a class of men whose business is to devote 





| 


The | 











| themselves particularly to the spiritual interests of 


their fellow men. They are constituted the leaders 
of the sacramental hosts. But they can accomplish 
only a small part of their commission unassisted. 
“WE WILL BE WITH THEE,’’ said the Jews to Ezra, 
the priest, on a certain occasion: and so must the 
Church now say to her ministry, if she would see 
the cause of religion successful and triumphant. 

The first thing demanding the action of the 
Church is the removal of every internal obstacle out of 
the way, By internal obstacles is meant such as 
exist in the Church, as a body, or in the individual 
members. It is a most lamentable fact, that the 
greatest obstacles in the way of the advancement 
of religion are most generally found in the Church 
itself. God has appointed a system of means 
through which he intends to bless mankind. These 
means have been placed in the hands of the Church. 
Though inefficient in themselves, they are such as 
the Holy Spirit ordinarily makes use of in accom- 
plishing his great work. He operates through 
them. Hence, those who apply these means be- 
come co-operators with the ever-blessed Spirit. 
There is, however, a certain fitness necessary on 
the part of those using these meags, before the 
Spirit usually deems it consistent to employ or 
to bless their instrumentality. 'They must sympa- 
thize with him in the end to be accomplished, or 
he cannot consent to render efficient their efforts. 
Hence, unity of feeling, a realizing sense of the 
importance of the work, and purity of purpose be- 
fore God, are essential prerequisites. 

When a Church has permitted the standard of 
piety to sink in her midst, and a spirit of worldli- 
ness in any degree to invade her borders, she must 


| purify herself before she can expect the Divine bles- 


sing to accompany her exertions for the salvation of 
the lost. The spirit of worldliness and self-seeking 
is the very antagonist of Christianity. And the 
Church never can be engaged heartily and success- 
fully in promoting the cause of Christ, and at the 
same time advancing her own schemes of worldly 
interest. If her plans come in collision with her 
duty to God and never-dying souls, those plans 
must be abandoned, or she need not expect to be- 
come an efficient instrumentality in advancing the 
cause of religion, We have frequent illustrations 
in the Bible of this principle. The case of Ezra 
has already been referred to. During the struggles 
of the Jewish nation for existence after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, many of the people, from motives 
of public or private policy, had contracted alliances 
with their heathen neighbors, and thus polluted 
themselves. When Ezra wished to promote the 
interests of religion among them, the very first 
step which he took was to secure their purifica- 


tion. The people saw and acknowledged this, 
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and, although at the greatest possible sacrifice of 
feeling, consented to the necessary measures to se- 
cure it. 


in an undertaking which was nearest to his heart. 

There must, then, be unity of feeling. When a 
Church has permitted the world to govern her to 
any extent, or has taken its maxims as her rule of 


conduct, we may expect to find scenes within her | 


similar to those we encounter in the world. Un- 
kind feelings, therefore, toward one another, heart- 
burnings, and jealousies, are to be expected. ‘These 
unfit individual Christians for the exertion of any 
direct efforts for the promotion of religion, and they 
effectually prevent the descent of the Spirit’s influ- 
ences. ‘Ihe peaceful Dove 

“Flies from the scenes of noise and strife.” 
He will not bless a Church in such a state. 
it is that in a Church where such feelings exist re- 
If, then, any Church is de- 
sirous of securing the reviving influences of God’s 


vivals are unknown. 


Spirit, her first duty is to remove all such hinderances | 


out of the way. If difficulties have arisen between 


private members of the Church, these must be set- | 


tled, and a spirit of brotherly love take possession 
of every heart, before the Divine blessing can be 
expected. ‘The instructions of the Bible are very 
plain on this subject: “If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 


hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 


the altar, and go thy way: first be reconciled to | 


thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
Not only must unity of feeling exist, but there 
must be a realizing sense of the importance, I may 
‘The Church must have 
a realizing sense of the worth of the soul—of her 


say necessily of the work. 


own responsibilities—of the obligations arising from 
the Savior’s love, and of the glory of God, as pro- 


moted in the salvation of the lost, before she can | 
be brought to act efficiently in the promotion of | 


religion. 


God holds out; and such motives are necessary to | 
stimulate her to make the efforts, the sacrifices, | 
the self-denials requisite for the advancement of | 


the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


But to all this must be added purity of heart and 


purity of purpose before God. 


gression—not laying it aside, to be resumed again, 
but an entire and eternal separation. ‘The Church, 
in view of past dereliction, must humble herself 
before God, and return with weeping and supplica- 
tion. When the Church general, or any particular 


Church, does thus humble herself—when she thus 
confesses and puts away her sins—when she thus, | 


realizing her responsibilities, comes up to the work 
of the Lord, not for a few days or weeks, but with 
the resolution to continue rising and advancing till 


Had they refused a compliance, the pious | 
reformer could have had but little hope of success | 


Hence | 


Such are the motives which the word of | 


There must be deep | 
repentance for every sin—a putting away of trans- | 


' 
i 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





the whole earth be subjugated to Christ—and 
when, realizing her own weakness, she trusts for 
success wholly and entirely to God, and seeks this 
blessing only for the sake of his own glory and 
through the merits of Christ—or, in other words, 
when she removes every obstacle out of the way, 
then, and not till then, is she prepared to assist effi- 
ciently in the promotion of religion in the world. 
Moreover, all this is necessary, not only as a self- 
preparation for action, but also to give any effi- 
ciency to exertion when put forth. Let a Church 
whose members have become worldly-minded, or are 
at variance among themselves, or in any other way 
have been living inconsistently with their high pro- 
fession—let such a Church, while in such a state, 
attempt any effort for the impenitent around them, 
and they will be like the Israelites upon the hill-tops 
of Amalek without the 'ark—they will be smitten 
and discomfited, while the watch-word in the ene- 
my’s ranks will be, ‘* Physician, heal thyself!” 

When the Church has purified herself, and re- 
moved all the hinderances to her own usefulness 
out of the way, she is prepared to co-operate with 
her ministry in all their efforts, both general and 
special, for the promotion of the cause of Christ. 
This co-operation is needed, and may be rendered 
abundantly useful in a great many ways. 

One of these is direct personal exertion for the 
salvation of sinners. ‘This every Christian is bound 
to put forth by his covenant obligations. And this 
is frequently a silent but most powerful auxiliary 
to the successful labors of the ministry. There 
are many who, unless reached in this way, could 
not be reached, personally, at all. And there are 
many more who, if reached, would be repelled 
Who 
is so likely to exert an influence upon ourselves as 
the friend in whom we place confidence? Who so 


rather than drawn by ministerial exertion. 


likely to induce us to adopt any given course of 
action as those whom we esteem and love? Who 
exerts so great an influence over the child as the 
parent? Who over the man as his companion and 
friend? Here, then, is employment for all. 
Another means of co-operation is, seconding the 
word preached by a holy life. It is to the lives of 
Christians that the world look for an embodiment 
of all the principles of Christianity. Many of 
them know but little and care less for the pre- 
cepts of God’s word. If they attend the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary, and hear the principles 
of the Gospel explained and enforced, and are them- 
selves urged to become partakers of the rich bene- 
fits offered, the natural repugnance of the human 
heart arises in opposition. ‘They look around them 
upon those who have professed this Christianity ; 
and if they can discover any discrepancy between 
their professions and their practice, they immedi- 
ately endeavor to disbelieve in the reality of the 
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whole, or indulge feelings of self-complacency, that | 
they, without religion, are no worse than those who | 


profess it. 
ken. 
Gospel are practically lived out in the lives of Chris- 
tians, it affords an argument that is unanswerable 
and irresistible. 

A Hindoo Brahmin, in traveling through Ger- 
many, some years since, spent a night at the house 
of a professor of theology in one of the German 
universities. 


Thus is the influence of the truth bro- | 
But if the precepts and principles of the | 


He was a man of a naturally strong | 


mind, and, in general, well cultivated. During | 


the evening a discussion arose upon the principles 


of Budhism, which the priest defended with very | 


considerable talent and skill. 
the other hand, endeavored to overthrow them, and 
establish upon their ruins the principles of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The discussion resulted in each being more 


The theologian, on | 


fully convinced of the truth of his own opinions | 


than before. 





On the morrow, when they separated, | 


the divine expressed the hope and confidence that, | 


should they ever meet again, he would find him a 
Christian. 


The Brahmin, thanking him for his | 


good wishes, replied with emphasis, “ That will | 


never be!” 
accidentally met in a remote part of the kingdom. 


Some months afterward, however, they | 


To the joy of the pious divine, he found his Hin- | 


doo friend a Christian. 
with delight, “I thought it would be so. 


“T thought,” he exclaimed | 
I thought | 


the arguments I advanced would finally be con- | 


vineing.”” “Stop!” said the Hindoo. “When I 
left you, there was not an argument you made use 


of but I thought I could easily overthrow. But, 


in crossing the Alps, I got lost in a violent snow- 


storm. 


When nearly exhausted, from hunger, cold, | 
and weariness, I was found by a neighboring peas- | 
ant, who conveyed me to his house, did every thing | 


possible for my comfort, and before retiring to rest, | 
he gathered his family about him, and with the | 


greatest earnestness and simplicity prayed for the 
stranger that Providence had brought under his 
roof. Here was an argument for which I was un- 
prepared—I could not meet it—I could not answer 
it. My mind was troubled. And, blessed be God, 
through the influence of his Spirit upon that argu- 
ment, I am what I am.”’ 

Another means of co-operation, and, after all, 
the most potent, is prayer. Human instrumental- 
ity may be employed, and employed wisely—the 
best plans may be concerted and carried into exe- 
cution, and every thing that man can do may be 
done, and yet all will be unavailing without the Di- 
** Paul may plant, and Apollos water; but 
In the welfare 


vine aid. 
God alone can give the increase.”’ 
of the Church God feels the deepest interest. Her 
name is dear to him as the apple of his eye. It is 
graven upon the palms of his hands. For its es- 
tablishment and continued prosperity, God the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





religion, is to secure her own purification. 





Father sacrificed the Son of his love. The Son 
consented to suffer and die, and now intercedes 
before the throne of eternal justice. And the 
Holy Spirit willingly endures the obstinacy of the 
transgressor; and though often grieved and offend- 
ed, still strives with him to secure his repentance 
and sanctification. But, notwithstanding this in- 
tensity of interest manifested by the triune God 
in the welfare of his Church, he will not deviate 
from his appointed way in conferring the needed 
assistance: “For all this I will be inquired of by 
the house of Israel, to do it for them, saith the 
Lord.” 

Whatever the Church needs to render efficient 
the instrumentalities she may employ, must be 
sought from God, and sought by prayer. There 
may be no more efficiency in prayer, in itself consid- 
ered, than in any other instrumentality the Church 
may make use of. But it is the means which God 
has appointed to connect, as it were, what is done 
on earth with the almighty agencies of heaven. It 
is the channel through which alone he dispenses his 
richest blessings. And hence, of all the instru- 
mentalities, it is the most important. Others 
connect man with his fellow man, and can only 
throw around him such ipfluences as are strictly 
human. But this connects man with Deity, and 
unites energies human and divine in the one great 
work of promoting the glory of God in the salva- 
tion of souls. 

It has already been observed, that the first thing 
any Church has to do in promoting the cause of 
This 
can be accomplished in no other way than by 
prayer. The Holy Spirit alone can prepare the 
heart of man for usefulness. And that Church, or 
that Christian, who seeks a preparation for useful- 
ness by any other means than the influences of the 
Spirit, obtained in answer to prayer, will and must 
seek in vain. By attempting to labor, the Christian 
discovers his own incompetency. ‘This drives him 
to a throne of grace. But he finds the door barred 
to his petitions. The heavens above scem as brass. 
He now begins to see and fee] how evil and bitter 
a thing it is to sin against God. He realizes that 
it is his sins that have separated between him and 
his God, and his transgressions that have with- 
holden good things from him. In an agony, he 
cries more earnestly; but still is not heard. He 
looks into his own heart to find the reason. He 
there discovers some sin which he had been cher- 
ishing—perhaps unconsciously—which has preclu- 
ded the Divine blessing. And not until, with a 
broken, penitent heart, he renounces and abjures 
every sin, can God hear and answer his prayers. 
Thus is prayer made the very means of preparing 
him to use the other instrumentalities of the Gos- 
pel with any hope of success. It is related of 
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President Edwards that, on one occasion, as he was 
asked by a ministerial brother, entering his study, 
how he was, he raised his hands to heaven, and ex- | 
ultingly exclaimed, ‘Well! O, I can pray now— | 
I can pray now!’’ And when the members of a 
Church are brought into such a state that they can 
pray, in the sense in which Edwards used the term, 
and in which the Bible employs it, then can they 
use this as an efficient instrumentality in promo- 
ting the work of God; for it is not until they real- 
ize their own entire insufficiency, and that al their | 
help is in God, and him alone, that they will seek | 
divine aid in such a way as makes it consistent for 





God to hear and answer. 

In this way the Church may assist by praying 
for her ministers. When Israel fought against 
Amalek, Aaron and Hur sustained the hands of | 
Moses; and so long as thus sustained, Israel was 
victorious. In like manner must the Church, by 
prayer, as well as by hearty co-operation, sustain 
those who minister at her altars. It need not be 
here remarked that the ministry need such sustain- | 
ing influences. None feel such need more deeply 
than they do. The great apostle to the Gentiles, 
in all his epistles, has this reiterated request, 
“ Brethren, pray for us.”’ i 

But the Church is particularly called upon, both | 
in her united capacity and individually, to assist, 
by praying for the special influences of the Spirit 
to accompany the word preached. The Bible is 
full of exhortations, as well as encouragements and 
promises to those whose hearts being purified, call 
upon God in faith for the outpouring of his Spirit. 
* Men ought always to pray and not faint.”” “Pray 
without ceasing.”’ “If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.” “Beloved, if our | 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence | 
toward God; and whatsoever we ask, we receive of 
him, because we keep his commandments and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight.” “And | 
this is the confidence we have in him, (Christ,) that 
if we ask any thing according to his will, he hear- 
eth us: and if we know that he heareth us what- | 
soever we ask, we know that we have the petitions ! 
that we desired of him.’’ | 

The dealings of God's providence most fully con- 
firm the promises and encouragements of his word. 


When the disciples at Jerusalem prayed for the 
fulfillment of the promise made at the ascension, 
their prayer was answered in the immediate con- 
version of three thousand souls. When theChurch | 
prayed for the rescue of Peter, an angel was sent \ 
to knock the fetters from his limbs, and to bring 
him without the prison walls. And no less signal 
answers to prayer have been given in more modern 
times. Of the innumerable instances which the | 


pen of history has recorded, but two only can here 
be given, with which we must close these protract- 
ed remarks. 

Some years ago, in a sewing circle of young la- 
dies, in one of the villages of New York, the con- 
versation turned upon the case of an eminent law- 
yer of the village, a man of great strength and cul- 
tivation of mind, but an openly avowed infidel ; 
and the question was asked, if the grace of God 
could ever reach such a one. At the suggestion 
of some member of the company, they all agreed 
to make him an object of special prayer. Laying 
aside their work, they immediately petitioned the 


| throne of grace, and with the deepest fervency 


sought his conversion. So deeply did some of 
them feel, that they resolved to remain after their 
other duties were accomplished, to unite again in 


_ prayer for the salvation of his soul. These exer- 


cises were protracted until a late hour in the even- 
ing. And when, at length, they separated, it was 
with the mutual pledge to continue praying until 
they obtained the object desired. Mark the result. 
That night the infidel lawyer retired to rest as un- 
concerned as usual. But about two o’clock his wife 
was aroused by the exclamation, “J am lost! Iam 
lost—lost ror EvER!’’ On looking up, she saw her 
husband pacing the room in the greatest apparent 
agony conceivable. On asking what was the mat- 
ter, the only answer she received was, “O, I am 
such a sinner before God—I am lost—there is no 
hope Such language was music to the soul of 
his piouscompanion. And only ashort time elapsed 


y99 
b 


_ before it was exchanged for grateful songs of praise ; 
for both in a few days were able to exclaim, with 


full and exulting hearts, ‘Behold what hath God 
wrought!’ Here were no external means employed. 
The mind did not need intellectual enlightenment. 
But the Holy Spirit was sent in answer to faithful, 
fervent prayer, to apply previously existing knowl- 
edge to the conscience and the heart. We need not 
wonder at the result in the hands of the Spirit. 

In a late number of one of our eastern periodi- 


| cals, is a most interesting account of the conver- 


sion of a scoffer at religion to a meek and lowly 
follower of Christ. The pastor had used his ut- 
most exertions, and failed. An experienced and 
faithful Christian met with the same want of suc- 


{ cess. But they carried the subject to a throne of 
_grace. The Christian felt so deeply interested that 
| he spent the whole night in wrestling with God. 
| And when the morning dawned, he could restrain 
himself no longer; but mounting his horse, he rode 


two miles in the cold to the residence of the sub- 


ject of his desires; and taking him by the hand, 


_ with the tears streaming from his eyes, could only 
y 
| find utterance for the expression, “I am greatly 


i] 
i 
} 


| concerned for your salvation—greatly concerned 
for your salvation.’’ His feelings prevented his 
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saying more; and he mounted his horse and re- 
turned. But that single sentence, in the hands of 
the Spirit, was the means of the scoffer’s salvation. 

Instances of a like character might be multi- 


plied, if necessary, to almost any extent, showing | 


the unlimited power of prayer. And this is an in- 
strumentality put into the hands of every Chris- 
tian, even the most uninformed and feeble. The 


child may pray as fervently as the aged Christian, | 
and his prayers may be equally effectual. And | 


many a prayer from a sick bed has called down the 


blessing of God upon the exertions of those in | 


health. If the Church would only use faithfully 


this instrumentality, which God has placed in her | 


hands, the dawn of millennial glory might soon be 
witnessed gilding the eastern sky. When shall it 


once be? EvuseEsia. 


re * Bice 


Original. 
AN AUTUMNAL MORNING. 


Composed on looking from my chamber window, as sup- | 


ported in bed, during sickness, October 10th or 11th, 1841. 


Ros’p in a vest of spotless light, 
In peerless beauty walks the morn, 
Touching the frost to dew-drops bright, 
On every whiten’d leaf and thorn. 


The tiny blue bell’s faded cup, 

Stinted and late, that decks the vine, 
Turns her pale head in weeping up, 

To catch the rays that round her shine. 


Last of a race that shuns the frost, 
See yonder lingering swallow fly— 
Her fears in joyous feelings lost, 
As with bright wing she cleaves the sky. 


Dear, social bird! whose tiny form 
Parts the clear air without a track, 

When spent is every wintry storm, 
Some gentle gale may win thee back. 


Sail on, then, happy sojourner! 
To warmer suns and milder skies— 
I would not keep thee groveling here, 


When every instinct bids thee rise. ™ 


But when the balmy breath of spring 
Shall kiss the wild flowers into bloom, 

Again thou’lt spread thy glossy wing, 
And seek amid these haunts thy home! 


I, too, like thee, would gladly soar 
From this cold region far away— 

Find the fair fields untrod before, 
Where darkness opens into day. 


But not like thee my heart would burn, 
To trace again each wandering— 

“1 go whence I shall not return,”’ 
When summer birds are on the wing. 




















Original. ‘ 
SEASONS FOR PRAYER. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 


Pray, when the rosy light 
First gilds the eastern skies; 
And thus begin the day 
With purest sacrifice ; 
For God will be well pleas’d to hear, 
And thou shalt feel his presence near. 


All nature teaches this— 
The dews which night hath giv’n, 
Soon as they see the sun, 
They upward fly to heaven; 
And birds, awaking from each bough, 
Pour forth their sweetest carols now. 


Then, like the dew and song, 
Which spring away to heav’n, 
Thus let thy early vows 
With thankfulness be giv’n ; 
And thus, with ev’ry opening day, 
To heaven thy grateful homage pay. 


Pray, when the shades of night 
Are gath’ring thick around; 
For wheresoe’er thou kneel’st, 
Shall then seem holy ground: 
And as the sun then sinks to rest, 


. So may the passions in thy breast. 


Pray, that the watchful eye 
That never knows to sleep, 
Around thee ever may 
Its wakeful vigils keep: 
Thus, Christian, speed along thy way, 
And close with fervent prayer each day. 


Pray on, O, ever pray, 
For time is fleeting fast, 
And soon this earthly scene 
Will be for ever past: 


Then pray’r shall cease, and thou shalt raise 


In heaven thy ceaseless song of praise. 
1 8B tere 


SOURCE OF TRUTH. 
Eacu fabled fount of comfort dry, 
Where can I quench my feverish thirst ? 
Is not the world one glittering lie? 
Do not its swelling bubbles burst ? 
Systems, and men, and books, and things, 
Are nothings drest in painted wings. 


Lord, “thou art true,’”’ and, O the joy, 
To turn from other words to thine; 
To dig the gold without alloy 
From truth’s unfathomable mine; 
To escape the tempest’s fitful shocks, 
And anchor ’midst the eternal rocks! 
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ADDRESS ON FEMALE EDUCATION.* 


i 
BY J. S. TOMLINSON, 
President of Augusta College. | 


Resrectep Avuprence,—Having had the privi- 
lege of participating in the opening exercises of 


this institution, some two years since, and having | 


always felt a lively interest in its welfare, it affords 


me peculiar pleasure to appear, as I now do, before | 
its patrons and guardians, instructors and pupils, | 

= | 
under circumstances that speak so well for its pres- 


ent condition, and its future prosperity and useful- 


ness. I rejoice to learn that, in its organization | 
and management, in the qualifications of the Prin- | 


cipal and his associates, and in the number, deport- 
ment, assiduity, and success of the pupils, by whom 
its halls have been thronged, the most sanguine ex- 


pectations of its founders and friends, generally, | 
have thus far been amply realized. And when it | 
is recollected that this encouraging state of things | 
is not attributable, in any degree, to that system of | 
puffing, so frequently and so unblushingly resorted | 


to in the present day, there is every reason to hope 


and believe that, in reference to this institution, | 
the future will be as the past and the present, and | 


still more abundant. 


In the case of institutions of learning, as well as | 
in the case of individuals, intrinsic and modest | 
merit will, if persevered in, be assuredly found out, | 
and appropriately rewarded by an intelligent and | 
virtuous community; while impudent, clamorous | 
pretension, though it may give to the subject, or | 


the object of it, a temporary, galvanized impor- 
tance, will be just as certainly found out, and, 
sooner or later, be visited with the indignation and 
contempt of every one whose good opinion is worth 
possessing. And to those to whom the interests of 
this school are specially confided, I would say, con- 
tinue to make sterling, unobtrusive merit your 


only reliance, under the Divine blessing, as a pass- | 
port to public estimation and patronage, and just 


as surely as that effects will partake of the nature 


of their causes, your success will be signal, trium- | 


phant, and perpetual. 
The congratulations here offered are not dicta- 


ted, I assure you, by a spirit of fulsome adulation, | 
but by a deep and thorough persuasion that they | 
are strictly applicable. And, indeed, my judg- | 
ment as well as my feelings would justify me in | 


making many additional remarks of this kind; but, 
for the want of time, we will proceed to the prin- 





the Methodist Female Collegiate Institute of Cincinnati, and 
furnished for publication at the request of the Trustees of the 
Institute. 


* This Address was delivered in Wesley Chapel, on the | 
evening of July 3, 1844, at the Annual Commencement of | 


|| cipal object of this address, which is to present to 
the audience some thoughts on the importance, the 
appropriate character, and the present state of fe- 
male education. ‘ 

I. The importance of educating the female mind 
ismow so generally acknowledged in every intelli- 
gent, Christidn community, that any thing like a 
formal discussion of this branch of our subject, 


may be thought, by some, to be quite superfluous. 
| It is probable, however, that there are many who 
join in this acknowledgment merely or mainly be- 
cause it is the fashion to do so. And to those who 
do it from an enlightened conviction of its propri- 
| ety, it is to be hoped that a recurrence to some of 
the grounds of this conviction will be, by no means, 
unentertaining or unprofitable. This is one of 
| those topics upon which the public mind must be 
indoctrinated with “line upon line, and precept 


upon precept,’’ if we would secure for it that ex- 
alted position to which it is so justly entitled. And 
those who are more solicitous for the substantial 
improvement and happiness of our race, than they 
are for an ephemeral, worthless popularity, must 
make up their minds to pursue such a course as 
| this, even though it should be at the risk of being 
set down, by your insatiable lovers of flash and 
| novelty, as intolerably trite and prosing. 

| Of the numerous considerations that might be 
| brought forward to demonstrate the importance of 
| female education, our time will permit us to men- 
tion only a few. For this purpose we would ask 
you, in the first place, to contemplate, for a few 
minutes, the powers and susceptibilities with which 
the female mind is endowed by the Author of our 
existence. It is undeniably true, that all the intel- 
|| lectual and moral faculties that are predicable of 
either sex, are also predicableof the other. For the 
last three centuries, however, the question has been 
warmly, and sometimes acrimoniously debated, as to 


whether they possess these faculties in equal degrees ; 
the advocates of our sex strenuously contending 
that they are decidedly superior, while those of the 
opposite sex have contented themselves with en- 


| deavoring to make it appear that they are not in- 
ferior. And, in this respect, it has been, with the 
conflicting parties, as it was with Cesar and Pom- 
pey—one of whom, as we are told, could not bear 


an equal, while the other was totally unwilling to ac- 
knowledge a superior. And though much has been 
said, and still more has been written, in the prose- 
cution of this controversy, it is still undetermined, 
and probably always will be, from the difficulty, if 
not impossibility of getting an impartial tribunal, 
to which to refer it for final adjudication. There 
is one thing tolerably clear, however, that, in the 





| qualities of volubility, perseverance, and zeal, there 
| is but little to choose between the champions in this 
] bloodless, and, as I have always thought, not very 
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profitable contest. But if the simple fact of hav- 
ing the last word is to settle this question, it is not 
very difficult to predict to which side victory will 
ultimately redound. 

But to be perfectly serious. That there is, in 
some respects, a characteristic dissimilarity betwéen 


the minds of the opposite sexes, cannot, as it seems | 


to me, be doubted for a moment. 


plies disparity or inequality. The rose and the 
lily may be regarded as equally bautiful, though 
they are not exactly alike. Two medicines may 
be equally efficacious in curing a disease, and yet 
be very dissimilar in their general appearance, and 
in the particular modes by which they accomplish 
the desired object. And, in most cases, when con- 
troversialists on this subject, have flattered them- 
selves that they have incontestibly established the 
mental superiority of one sex over the other, they 
have done nothing more than to show that there 
exists between them that pleasing variety to which 
we have just referred; and that, consequently, the 
question of pre-eminence is not only undecided, 
but absolutely untouched. It is generally conceded 
that men possess the power of patient, severe, and 
laborious investigation to a greattr degree than the 
other sex. But, then, on the other hand, it is just 


as readily admitted that the latter have the advan- | 
tage of the former in the quickness and delicacy of | 


their perceptions, and in the rapidity of their intel- 
lectual combinations; so that what they want in 
a plodding, toilsome perseverance, they probably 
make up in speed. 
is, by no means, an imaginary one; but is, as we 
all know, frequently and most remarkably exem- 
plified in the ordinary concerns of life, as well as 
in the prosecution of literary and scientific studies. 
Other comparisons, of a similar kind, might be 
made between the mental endowments or capabil- 
ities of the two sexes, all going to show that there 
is not that disparity between them that is too com- 
monly supposed to exist—if, indeed, there is, upon 
the whole, any disparity at all. And here permit 
me to add, that if, under existing circumstances, 
it is so difficult to make out the inequality con- 
tended for, how much more so would it have been 
if males and females had always enjoyed equal ad- 
vantages in the way of education! As it is, how- 
ever, it has been too gencrally assumed that the 
latter are mentally inferior, not only in some re- 
spects, but in the aggregate, and to a very great 
degree; and the systems of education in which they 
have been trained, have, for the most part, been 
regulated accordingly. No marvel, therefore, if 
they should frequently suffer upon a comparison of 





But, surely, no | 
one will pretend that dissimilarity necessarily im- | 


—— 





The distinction here mentioned | 





their mental abilities and achievements with those | 
of their more favored competitors—more favored, 
I mean, in the appliances and opportunities for | 





intellectualimprovement. Our wonder should rath- 

er be, that, in the midst of the numerous and truly 
formidable discouragements with which she has 
had to contend, the sex should have furnished so 
many shining and illustrious examples of large 
and lofty attainments in almost every department 
of literature and science. When the “rights of 
women” shall have been fully acknowledged in this 
respect, then, and not till then, shall we be thor- 
oughly prepared to form a correct estimate of the 
comparative capabilities of the two sexes. 

But whether the female mind is equal to that of 
the other sex or not, (a topic upon which our lim- 
its will not permit us to dwell,) it is sufficient for 
our present purpose to know, that it has been 
richly endowed by the common Father of us all. 
And for us to suppose that such noble and highly 
improvable faculties were not bestowed for great 
and Valuable ends, and that it is unimportant 
whether they be cultivated, and liberally cultiva- 
ted by education, or not, would be nothing less 
than an impious reflection upon the wisdom of 
that almighty and benevolent Being, whose works, 
“tin all places of his dominions,’’ are characterized 
by a most beautiful adaptation of means to ends. 
But we are not left to infer the importance of edu- 
cating the female mind, from the powers and sus- 
ceptibilitiés with which it is manifestly gifted. 
But, in addition to this, we may confidently affirm, 
that it contributes incaleulably to her own indi- 
vidual happiness—it eradicates that appetite for 
gossip, or petty scandal, which is so disparaging to 
those who indulge in it, and so injurious to the 
peace of society, and which results as frequently, 
perhaps, from vacuity of mind as from depravity 
of heart—it enlarges the sphere of her influence, 
which is confessedly very great, either for good or 
for evil; and, to an almost measureless extent, it 
inereases her ability to exercise that influence in 
such a manner as shall be most conducive to the 
good of mankind and the glory of God. But, 
without detaining you with any further observa- 
tions, at this time, on the importance of female ed- 
ucation, in regard to which, as I am happy to be- 
lieve, there is but little difference of opinion in the 
present day, we will proceed, in the second place, 
to offer some remarks on its appropriate character. 

II. And here permit me to observe, in the outset, 
that the great, the paramount object in all educa- 
tion, whether for males or females, should always 
be, to make them intelligent and useful, virtuous 
and happy. And any system, or any part of any 
system, that is not more or less tributary to this 
object, is not only essentially defective, but posi- 
tively injurious. An opinion has long and exten- 
sively prevailed, that the schemes and modes of ed- 
ucation for the two sexes should be widely and rad- 
ically different. I am satisfied, however, that no 

















good reason can be assigned in support of this opin- 
ion. On this subject the great question should be, 
what kind of an education is best adapted to human 
nature, irrespective of its sexual distinctions? And 
the answer to this question will comprehend all 
the grand essentials of a good education for both. 
That their intellectual and moral training should 
be exactly the same in all respects, I do not pre- 
tend. Some difference there doubtless should be. 
But this difference should not proceed upon the 
supposition (as it too frequently does) that women 
are originally inferior to men in their mental con- 
stitution or endowments, but should be simply ad- 
justed according to the different spheres of action 
in which they are respectively called upon to exer- 
cise their talents and acquirements; that is to say, 
males and females should both be educated as if 
there was, in reality, no intellectual disparity be- 
tween them, ‘They should both be treated as if 
their minds were equally capacious and equally 
improvable; and yet the systems of education pro- 
vided for them should be so modified in their de- 
tails as to be wisely and judiciously adapted to 
their peculiar relations, duties, and responsibilities: 
always taking it for granted, as we certainly should, 
that, though the sphere in which woman is called 
to act is less conspicuous than that assigned to the 
other sex, it is, by no means, less important; and 
that high intellectual and moral qualifications are 
just as desirable, and just as requisite, in the one 
ease as in the other. 

If these things are so, it will readily occur to 
every reflecting mind that, to a great extent, female 
education has been, and still is, deplorably deficient, 
both in principle and in practice. The truth is, 
that, in almost every age since its importance has 
been recognized at all, it has been too customary 
to attach more consequence to what is showy than 
to what is solid or useful. And in this way the 
sex has been but poorly complimented by thous- 
ands who would be very unwilling not to be placed 
in the category of its most profound admirers. 
Those superficial, dazzling acquirements, commonly 
called accomplishments, or rather, by way of em- 
inence, the accomplishments, have been too gen- 
erally permitted to encroach upon, and, indeed, al- 
most entirely engross the time that should have 
been devoted to the infinitely more momentous 
work of cultivating the moral feelings, and storing 
the mind with useful knowledge. And, judging 
from the conduct of many in this particular, we 
would say that they give about the same rank to 
these mere appendages in female education that 
Demosthenes did to delivery in the formation of an 
orator. They seem to suppose that they are the first, 
the second, and the third requisites of an interesting 
and an estimable woman—that they are, in a word, 
almost every thing, and every thing else compara- 








tively nothing. And henceit is that a plentiful sup- 
ply of mere embellishments is so frequently found 
associated with the most puerile and driveling intel- 
lects, and, what is far worse, with passions and pre- 
dilections as totally undisciplined and unregulated 
as if there was no such thing as moral responsibil- 
ity in the universe. 

Such persons would essentially consult their own 
dignity and happiness, to say nothing of their useful- 
ness, if they would make it their primary concern 
to possess themselves of such principles and hab- 
its, and such kinds of knowledge, as would be sub- 
stantially serviceable to them in the more serious 
pursuits of after life. In that case there would be 
something sufficiently solid in the character and 
attainments to receive a beautiful polish, and to 
retain it with durability. Unless such accomplish- 
ments as those of which we are now speaking, are 
illuminated with the outbeamings of intelligence 
and moral worth from the minds and hearts of 
those upon whom they are superinduced, they 
have little or no attraction for any person of a 
sound understanding, or a cultivated taste. In the 
absence of such qualities, these appendages only 
render the unfortunate subject of them more ridic- 
ulous and contemptible than she otherwise would 
be. They only serve to exhibit more glaringly her 
comparative destitution of those intellectual and 
moral excellences which, in the sight of God, and 
of all good and sensible people, are of great price. 
It is as if a guest, who has a most exquisite relish 
for every thing that is truly beautiful and consis- 
tent, should be ushered through a richly decorated 
hall into an ill-swept, coarsely-furnished, and slov- 
enly-arranged parlor. Or, it is as if a magnificent 
Corinthian colonnade should lead the way to “a 
cob-webbed hovel, with its ragged walls of molder- 
ing mud.” The robe and the diadem of royalty 
would not be more unseemly upon the person of 
an idiot, than are such accomplishments in connec- 
tion with a mind that is meagerly furnished, or to- 
tally unfurnished with wholesome knowledge and 
virtuous dispositions. 

Let it not be imagined, from these remarks, that 
Ihave any hostility towhat are usually denominated 
the ornamental branches of female education. By 
no means. They are in admirable keeping with 
those delicate sensibilities so peculiarly character- 
istic of the sex. But what I object to is, that so 
extravagant an estimate should be placed upon 
them as to allow them to engross such a dispropor- 
tionate share of attention as they too generally do. 
Let them be superadded, in something like due pro- 
portion, to those other and far more important ac- 
quisitions in knowledge and in self-government, 
and then they will be ornaments indeed. Other- 
wise, they are nothing better than a miserable fig- 
leaf covering, that is vainly intended to conceal 
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the poverty and emptiness of those minds te which 
they are attached. 

There are some things, however, that are regard- 
ed by many as properly belonging to the catalogue 
of female accomplishments, which, in my opinion, 
should never be permitted to occupy a place in 
that catalogue. I allude, particularly, to such 
fashionable amusements as dancing, attendance 
upon theatrical exhibitions, and so forth. We 
have no time to notice all the ingenious sophisms 
by which the devotees of such amusements have 
attempted to justify them. There is one thing, by 
the way, that ought to go very far toward shaking 
their confidence in the rectitude of their conclu- 
sions on this subject; and that is, that an over- 
whelming majority of all serious-minded, conscien- 
tious persons, unite in condemning the amuse- 
ments in question as inconsistent, in some way, 
with our holy Christianity. And I would ask, is 
it not very supposable that such a sentiment, so 
generally prevalent among persons of such a de- 
scription, has some perfectly tenable foundation, 
even though it should be somewhat difficult to ren- 
der all the reasons for it fully and forcibly intelli- 
gible to the minds of others? There is nothing, 
however, so very mysterious or inexplicable in this 
sentiment, as might, at first view, be imagined by 
some. When we consider the nature of these 
amusements, and the exceptionable circumstances 
with which they are almost invariably attended; 
and when we ask ourselves who they are that 
are most addicted to them, we cannot fail to be 
convinced that they are productive of a frivol- 
ity or dissipation of mind, which just as certainly, 
and just as effectually disinclines the heart to ev- 
ery thing like the seriousness of religion, as the 
most flagrant and unquestionable sins. And if 
this were the only objection that could be alledged 
against them, (which, by the by, we are not wil- 
ling to admit,) they should, by all means, be utterly 
discountenanced in every Christian community. 
One of the most conclusive proofs that such amuse- 
ments are quite incompatible with a proper state of 
feeling on the great subject of personal and prac- 
tical religion, is to be found in the simple fact, that 
when any that are accustomed to them become se- 
riously concerned in reference to their spiritual in- 
terests, they just as naturally drop them as the 
forest does its foliage in autumn. ‘The association 
of religion with such frivolities as these, instantly, 
and, as it were, instinctively strikes their minds as 
totally incongruous—as absolutely wrong. They 
feel, yea, they have a more forcible conviction than 
could be produced by a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, that it is just as impossible that devotion to 
God, and devotion to such amusements, should co- 
exist in the same mind, as that there should be fel- 
lowship between light and darkness, or concord 
Voi. IV.—32 








between Christ and Belial. In a word, they are 
calculated, nay, they are pre-eminently calculated 
to cherish and establish in the heart that “love of 
the world,’’ and of the fashions and vanities there- 
of, which is so solemnly and so sweepingly de- 
nounced in almost every part of the sacred Volume. 

And, in addition to all this, it ought not to be 
forgotten that a passion for these things not only 
produces an almost unconquerable disinclination 
to the seriousness of religion, but, also, an equal 
aversion to serious and profitable studies and pur- 
suits of every description. And hence it is that 
we may always look among such persons for the 
most incessant and the most insatiable devourers 
of the light and trashy productions of the day. In 
the intervals of these exciting, and, at the same 
time, enervating amusements, they are almost con- 
stantly engaged in filling their minds with those 
distorted and visionary views of human nature, and 
of human society, that are to be found in works of 
fiction. ‘Turning away from the ordinary cares 
and employments of the domestic circle, as intol- 
erably irksome and vulgar, they spend their time 
in the more congenial occupation of reveling and 
dreaming in those Utopian regions that have been 
conjured up and peopled by some delectable novel 
writer. 

In regard to a habit of novel reading, allow me 
toe observe, in passing, that the body is not more 
certainly and sadly debilitated by a life of intem- 
perance, indolence, and luxury, than the mind is 
by indulging in a habit of this sort. It brings on 
a kind of intellectual dyspepsy; and while the ap- 
petite for such unwholesome food becomes enor- 
mous, the power of digestion is proportionably im- 
paired. Or, to drop the figure, it incapacitates the 
mind more than any thing else, perhaps, for health- 
ful, patient, vigorous, and successful exertion. But 
this is not the only, nor by any means the most 
deplorable consequence resulting from the habit 
under consideration. It corrupts the moral senti- 
ments, and so disorders the imagination, that every 
thing is seen, as it were, through a false medium. 
It inspires the mind, especially of the youthful 
and credulous, with the most extravagant notions 
of human perfectibility, and of the happiness at- 
tainable by mere human means in our present 
state of existence. And from this cause, I doubt 
not, more than from all others put together, orig- 
inate those romantic attachments and precipitate 
connections, which have so frequently ended in 
bitter disappointment and wretchedness—constrain- 
ing each of the parties to say in reference to the 
other— 

“ What thou wast my fancy made thee— 
What thou art I find too late.” 

That there are no works of fiction that might occa- 

sionally be read with propriety, I will not ndertake 
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to say. But the good, if any such there be, bear 
so exceedingly small a proportion to the bad, that 
I have sometimes thought that it would be a blessed 
thing for the world, if the doctrine of total absti- 


nence from all such works, were just as rigidly en- 


forced, as it is by the Washingtonians in relation | 


Indeed, I have | 


to the use of intoxicating drinks. 


self-approbation, and not, as in the other case, with 


| just referred to. 


no language in which to express my sense of the 


great, the lasting, the incurable injury that thous- | 


ands of young ladies are doing themselves by their 
addictedness to novel reading. 

But to return. It is sometimes said by the advo- 
cates of such amusements as those of which we 
have spoken, that they must have recreations of 
some kind. 
scribe the amusements to which they are accus- 
tomed, to furmish others in their stead, as the only 
condition upon which they are willing to give them 
up. But if it be true that they are inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity, and with some of 
the dearest interests of socicty, (as I verily believe 
them to be,) we are morally and indispensably 
bound to relinquish them, even though it were not 
possible to provide any substitutes for them. I 
would be very sorry to believe, however, that this 


beautiful world that God has made and garnished | 
with his own right hand, is so poorly supplied with | 


the means of healthful, innocent, and pleasurable 


recreations, as to make it necessary that we should | 


have recourse to the stifled atmosphere and boister- 
ous mirth of ball-rooms and play-houses for any 
such purpose. 
abroad, either unattended, or in company with 
those whom we esteem and love, end inhaling the 
pure, the fragrant, the exhilarating breath of an 
unconfined atmosphere—in drinking in the sooth- 
ing and soul-stirring minstrelsy with which all na- 
ture is vocal, and in beholding the numberless, and 
almost infinitely diversified specimens of beauty 
and sublimity, which a bountiful Creator has poured 
out around us for our contemplation and enjoy- 
ment? Is there no pleasure in rational conversa- 
tion at our own homes and firesides, or among con- 
genial spirits elsewhere, and in reciprocating those 


offices of kindness that are almost perpetually re- 


curring in domestic and neighborhood associations? | 
Is there no pleasure in calling forth the most no- | 


ble and generous sympathies of the human heart, 


in the contrivance and execution of such plans of | 
benevolence as will prove efficient in feeding the | 


hungry, and clothing the naked—“in delivering 
the poor and the fatherless, and them that have 


none to keep, and in causing the widow’s heart to | 


sing for joy?’’ Such pure, and I had aliaost said, 


such angelic recreations as these, and others of a 


similar kind that might be enumerated, are incom- 
ore delightful at the time of their enjoy- 
ment, than those scenes of dissipation and frivolity 


parably 


And they call upon those who pro- | 


Is there no pleasure in walking | 


And what is still more important, 


| they are always recollected with pleasure—with 


| ° . . 
| heart-corroding envy, chagrin, discontent, and re- 


morse. 

But some, perhaps, are disposed to say in answer 
to all this, that such things as these, even where 
they are relished, do not afford recreations enough 
And what of 
It was certainly never intended by the Au- 


to occupy the whole of our time. 
that? 
thor of our existence, that the life of any human 
being should present an uninterrupted scene of 
pleasure-taking. Such a life would be the life of 
an idiot, and not the life of a rational being. Un- 
less pleasure is made to alternate, more or less fre- 
quently, with the more sober, matter-of-fact busi- 
ness pursuits of life, it ceases to be pleasure. It 
is this kind of contrast, in connection with the very 


| essential quality of always being innocent, “that 


| gives it all its flavor.” 





And hence it will be found, 
that those who do not addict themselves to some 
regular, useful employment, but seek their happi- 
ness in idleness and pleasure-taking only, or chiefly, 
are among the most miserable people that God ever 
made; and it is right that they should be. Those 
who make the amusements of life the business of 
life, are, and ought to be, and for ever will be total 
strangers to real, heart-felt felicity; for pleasure 
and happiness, so far from being one, as is too com- 
monly supposed, have ofttimes no connection, as 
thousands in the world are fully prepared to tes- 
tify from their own sad experience. There is much 
more that I would be glad to say under this head, 
if it were, in all respects, consistent to do so. But 
lest I should weary your patience, I will only add 
a few observations on the present state of female 
education. 

III. I rejoice in the belief that the education of 
the female mind, at the present day, and particu- 
larly in this country, is assuming, and, in numer- 
ous instances, has assumed a far more healthful, 
And 
one of the principal causes, as I conceive, of this 
salutary reform, is to be found in the fact, that this 
momentous intcrest is now more generally confided 


elevated tone, than at any previous period. 


to ladies and gentlemen, who give the most satis- 
factory evidence that they are governed by enlight- 
ened, Christian views, and conscientious motives, 
in undertaking and discharging the sacred trust 
with which they are invested. The Church is wa- 


king up, as it long since should have done, to the 


| vast importance of guarding our schools of every 
| 


description, as it would guard the issues of life, 
against the corrupting or perverting influence of 
worldly-minded, unchristian, or anti-christian teach- 
ers, who have too generally acted upon the princi- 
ple, whether they have avowed it or not, that in 
female education, “accomplishments”’ are first in 
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point of importance, intelligence second, and good- 
ness last. Whereas, with the other class of in- 


structors just referred to, this order is completely | 


inverted. In their estimation, the cultivation of 
the heart should occupy the first rank, that of the 


intellect the second, and that of the manners, or | 
the exterior, the third rank, in all rightly consid-— 


ered systems of female education. From such sys- 
tems, some of those things usually regarded as 
highly valuable are utterly excluded. And such 
ornamental branches as are admitted to a place in 
these systems at all, are such only as are strictly 
compatible with the other parts to which your at- 
tention has been called, and are made to occupy 
that subordinate position which reason, common 
sense, and religion, all unite in assigning to them. 
The propriety of giving them such a position as 
this, will be the more apparent when we advert to 
the well known fact, that when those who have ac- 
quired them have entered into the conjugal rela- 


tion, and become engaged in its concomitant du- | 


| 





ties, these ornamental branches are measurably, if | 


not entirely laid aside, while, at the same time, | 
occasions are almost incessantly presenting them- | 
selves, which require the exercise, either directly | 
| noble quality, but that they have yet to learn the 


or indirectly, of all their other attainments. 


In corroboration of this view of the subject, al- | 


low me to quote a passage from the writings of 


one, who may well be regarded as an honor to her | 
sex, and an honor to human nature—of one, whose 
| tive, becoming exterior is thereby more effectually 
| secured than it can be by any other means. For 


works, whose entire works, should occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the library, and (next to the Bible 


itself) should be used as the vade mecum—the habit- | 
ual companion—of every young lady, and, indeed, | 
of every lady, whether young or otherwise. The | 


works to which I refer, as you may well suppose, 


are those of that eminent Christian, accurate ob- | 


server, profound and comprehensive thinker, and 
almost inimitable writer, Mrs. Hannah More. And 
I do not hesitate to say, that almost any article 
that could be selected from these works, (such, for 


example, as the one entitled, ** A Cure for Melan- | 
choly,’’) is worth incomparably more than all the | 
slip-shod, love-sick, ‘‘ wishy-washy ”’ productions of | 
novel writers that could be packed in this house, | 


The passage to which I would ask your attention 


is this: ** Though the arts which merely embellish | 


life must claim our admiration; yet when a man 
of sense comes to marry, it is a companion whom 
he wants, and not an artist. It is not merely a 
creature who can paint, and play, and sing, and 








draw, and dress, and dance; it is a being who can | 


comfort and counsel him; one who can reason, and 
reflect, and feel, and judge, and discourse, and dis- 
criminate; one who can assist him in his affairs, 


lighten his cares, soothe his sorrows, purify his | 


joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his chil- 


dren.’’ And I would here take occasion to add, | 





that when a man becomes connected with one 
whose acquirements are principally of a showy, 
superficial character, he will soon find, to his un- 
speakable vexation and annoyance, that she knows 


a little of almost every thing except what it is ne- 


cessary or important that she should know. And, 
what is worse, persons whose education is almost 
exclusively ornamental, or intended so to be, often 
take it into their heads that they possess such ex- 


| traordinary geniuses that any concern, on their part, 
| about the dull routine of domestic duties, would 


be a most unreasonable condescension. In suppo- 


| sing, however, that they possess such extraordinary 


geniuses, they accuse themselves as wrongfully as 
did one of the ancient fathers, who, in the simplic- 
ity of his heart, imagined that he was beaten by 
an angel for being too Ciceronian in his style; 
when, in reality, nobody but himself would ever 
have suspected that he rose above the merest medi- 
ocrity in the art and power of composition. The 
truth is, my friends, that those young ladies who 
imagine that the possession of great genius, and 
attention to domestic duties, are incompatible, do, 
by this very means, afford one of the most conclu- 
sive proofs that they are not only destitute of this 


legitimate acceptation of the term. 

Let the understanding be enlightened, and let 
the heart be cultivated in right principles and vir- 
tuous affections, and depend upon it that an attrac- 


what, permit me to ask, are good manners but good 
sense and good nature agreeably displayed? ‘Make 
the tree good, and the fruit will .be good also.” 
Whereas, the most sedulous endeavors to ingraft 
an agreeable exterior upon hearts and minds that 
are greatly deficient in these respects, may produce 
an Abundance of affectation, but will utterly fail 
to make an interesting woman. And let no young 
ladies be deterred from making it their chief con- 
cern to secure those solid and essential attainments 
just alluded to, from a fear of being stigmatized 
with the appellation of “blues;” for rest assured 
that this is only one of the numerous and pitiful 
expedients resorted to by shallow-brained witlings 
and coxcombs, to prevent the opposite sex from 
making such acquirements as will enable then to 
detect and despise, as they should, their ignorance 
and heartlessness. They are conscious of their own 
intellectual and moral worthlessness; and it being 
their supreme ambition to be well received among 


| the ladies, they are always anxious that their con- 


dition, in this regard, should be as truly despicable 
as their own. 

But we must hasten to a close. While female 
academies are multiplying around us, and are un- 
dergoing a most salutary change in the principles 
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upon which they are based, and in their systems 
and modes of instruction, there is another, and a 
vastly important department of education, which, 
it is to be feared, is not making a proportionate ad- 


vancement; if, indeed, it is not, to a lamentable | 


extent, making a retrograde movement. I allude, 
in this remark, to domestic education. Is there not 


a disposition, and a growing disposition, on the | 
part of parents, to relax their personal attentions to | 
the great business of educating their offspring, and | 
to surrender them up almost entirely to their aca- | 
demic, and Sabbath school instructors, under the | 
false and very pernicious idea, that, by these means, 


their own efforts are in a great measure, if not to- 
tally superseded ? 


exhibit a contempt for parental authority, and an 
impatience of parental control, and banishing from 
among them that respectful, deferential behavior 


toward their seniors, generally, which is so orna- | 
mental to the youthful character, but which, it is | 
to be regretted, is so much on the decline among | 
us. And I would ask, and most respectfully ask, | 
are not the young ladies of the present day grow- | 
ing up with infinitely too little instruction and | 
training in those household, but highly commenda- | 
ble virtues, industry, frugality, economy, and the | 
Thousands are afraid, yes, absolutely afraid | 


like? 
to assume the responsibilities of a family, lest they 
should not be able, with all their exertions, to keep 
up those habits of extravagance and thriftlessness, 
which have become so alarmingly prevalent. 

But while the very words industry, frugality, and 
economy, are getting to be proscribed as unbeara- 
bly vulgar by that parvenu, self-styled aristocracy, 
which threatens to overspread some parts of our 


country like the frogs of Egypt, persons of good | 


sense, correct principles, of real self-respect, and 
of genuine dignity and independence of character, 
are neither ashamed of the words, nor of the things 


themselves. In a country like this, especially, 


where there is no legalized robbery of the poor (as | 


there is in England, and in other parts of the world) 


for the maintenance of an idle, heartless, aristo- | 
cratic order, it is by the practice of these virtues, | 
that families rise to respectability, substance, and | 
And let it be remembered, that it is by | 
continuing to practice them that they maintain the | 
Whereas, | 


influence. 


commanding position thus acquired. 
those who despise these virtues, aud addict them- 


selves to an opposite course, will, sooner or later, | 
be brought down to such a condition of destitution, | 


insignificance, and wretchedness, as to find none so 
poor as to do them reverence. Their fair-weather 


Whereas, without the continual | 
concurrence and co-operation of parental instruction | 
and discipline, it may well be questioned whether | 
those other advantages will not actually prove an 

injury rather than a benefit to them: inflating them | 
with vanity and self-conceit, and causing them to | 





friends will instantly and utterly desert them, and 
be suddenly seized with a strange kind of forgetful- 
ness that any such persons ever existed. And as, 
in the days of their prosperity, they did not choose 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those whose friend- 
ships are founded in principle, and not in factitious 


| appearances or circumstances, their situation is as 


truly deplorable as can well be imagined. 

But, without presuming any longer upon the pa- 
tience of the audience, I will simply conclude by 
expressing the hope, that my remarks, on this occa- 
sion, may be beneficial, in some good degree, to all 
that are in any way identified with this flourishing 
Institution, and by invoking, devoutly and humbly 
invoking, as I now do, the blessing of God upon 
you all! 


re Lal Bice 


Original. 
BIRD OF THE SUMMER. 


BY MRS. HARLAN, 


Birp of the summer, why delay 
Among these leafless bowers so long, 

Thy lovely mates are flown away, 
And no one answers thy sweet song. 


The flowers are faded all, and gone, 
No blade of verdant grass is found, 
And the sear leaves are widely strown, 
And scattered o’er the frozen ground. 


A gloomy cloud is on the sky, 

The chilling snow falls thick and fast, 
And, lonely bird, thy melody 

Is echoed by the stormy blast. 


Then plume thy wings, and fly away, 

Where climes are warm, and skies are clear, 
Where genial zephyrs always play, 

And flowers blossom all the year. 


There fountains flow in music by, 
Green forests wave in southern air, 

And groves are fill’d with melody, 
For all thy lovely mates are there. 


I, too, would here no longer stay, 

In this cold world of grief and gloom, 
But take my joyous flight away, 

To fairer climes beyond the tomb. 


IDOLATRY. 
WhatTEVER passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear— 
Or seem less lovely, and its hope less dear, 
This is our world—our idol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress or devotion’s air. 
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‘He who directs our fate, disperses oft, 
In empty air, the purest wish we breathe 
After some golden image of delight, 
And sets a labyrinth where we would walk. 
Deep in the distance of eternity God sees.” 

Since there i much of sorrow and suffering 
in this lower world, how wise and how merciful is 
the economy of nature, which, during our proba- 
tion here, has not-only hidden from us the changes 
and the vicissitudes of the future, but has also 
kindly implanted within us the principle of hope, 
to cheer and sustain us, as the clouds of affliction 
and adversity gather about us on our way! How 
would our hearts become saddened and our ener- 
gies paralyzed on the very threshold of life, if we 
knew but half the ills that await us on its jour- 
ney—but half the rude assaults we must endure 
from the world, before that journey is ended! 

Experience and observation have both been my 
teachers upon this arrangement of Providence; and 
I never see a group of happy young faces hover- 
ing, perhaps, about a school-house, or perambula- 
ting the fields, but it carries me back to the morn- 
ing of my own sanguine and joyous existence, when 

“ Life was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 
And a musing sadness steals upon me; to think 
how soon a change will pass over their buoyant 
spirits—how soon grief, disaster, or care, will usurp 
the place of joy—how soon the features, now 
wreathed in smiles, will wear the impress of real- 


ity and life, never again to beam with the uncloud- | 


ed sunshine of joyous girlhood! 
But, since it is so, it is good. And it were well, 
in the rearing of these youth, to lay the founda- 


tion deep in piety, that they be strong and endu- | 


ring by obedience and by faith. 
Such a group as is mentioned, I encountered a 
few mornings since; and, after passing them, my 


long walk homeward was beguiled of its weariness | 


by the visions of departed days. Voices, long since 
silent in the grave, were sounding in my ears, 
scenes were recalled, and faces which, in the pro- 
gress of events, had borne perhaps the treble stamp 
of time, of sickness, and suffering, now stood reju- 
vinated before me. Amidst this visionary pano- 
rama, there were two sisters who seemed presented 
with more freshness, more relieved, as it were, from 
the canvass than the rest. 

A brief history of one of them I shall now pre- 
sent to the reader, in the hope that, whilst it meets 
the eye, it may also reach the heart of some who, 
perhaps, have over-estimated their own trials, and 
have indulged in inordinate bewailings over mis- 
fortunes, or bereavements, which might have been 











better submitted to, and which bear no proportion 
to those which fell to the lot of this unhappy wo- 
man, as mother, wife, and widow. 

But to take her history from the beginning. Su- 
san and Maria P. were the only daughters of their 
parents. The difference in their ages was about 
two years. My acquaintance with them com- 
menced at school, where they were seniors whilst I 
was yet a junior. I remember vividly of having 
admired the uncommon loveliness of the elder—a 
blonde beauty, with fair hair and blue, sweet eyes. 
Perhaps, after all, it was rather her amiable dispo- 
sition that charmed me; for she was mild, gentle, 
affectionate, and retiring in character. Every girl 
in school loved her. 

The sister was a brunette, lively, animated, self- 
confiding. These sisters were as dissimilar in char- 
acter as they were in person, each possessing some 
respective merits; and they were fondly attached 
to each other. 

In their intercourse together, from the greater 
forwardness of the younger, a spectator would have 
believed her the elder sister. But the evidence of 
the eye instantly contradicted this impression; for 
whilst she was very small in person, her sister 
rather exceeded the common stature of females. 
They were then about the ages of sixteen and 
fourteen years. They were making good progress 
in their studies, when, one day, there arrived un- 
expectedly a messenger to take them home—their 
mother was ill. In a few days she died, and they 
returned to school no more. This is the first be- 
reavement which we record to the family. I should, 
perhaps, have mentioned that their condition in life 
was of the first respectability. They were not 
rich, but possessed of an independent competency, 
and had been, with their two sons, altogether a 
happy family. 

About two years after the sisters left school, the 
elder was happily and advantageously married. 
She was unwilling to leave her sister che only fe- 
male in her father’s house; and her husband ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement that they should re- 
main inmates, for a season, in the homestead, before 
they took an establishment to themselves. But 
searcely two years had elapsed after Susan’s mar- 
riage, before this fairest flower was plucked away, 
just as she completed her preparations for he own 
housekeeping. She went not to her earthly house, 
but was conducted by the grim despoiler to the 
“house appointed for all living.”” But she submit- 
ted with instant resignation, a holy obedience being 
added to her natural graces of disposition. The 
widowed bridegroom scarcely mourned more than 
did the bereaved sister. 

A year after his daughter’s death, the father 
took a new wife; and the house being once mgre 
animated by company, Maria became more cheer- 
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ful. It was well for her that she was of a different 
mold from her buried sister; that she was indued 
with an energy and spirit that rose buoyant from 


the pressure of misfortune and grief; for suffering 


in full measure was destined to be hers. 


Whilst she was as gay as a bird, and as thought- | 
less of the future, she was to be stripped of all her | 


earthly comforts—and this that she might become 
meet for an inheritance in heaven. But I will not 
anticipate the order of my narrative. 

When Maria was about eighteen years of age, 


she was sought in marriage by one who had loved | 


her almost from childhood, and for whom she had 


long cherished an answering regard. As the con- | 
nection was an acceptable one to both families, | 


there were no objections thrown in the way; and 


though the parties were very young, they were | 


soon married. 

And Maria left her father’s house to become the 
happy mistress of her own. 
held a lucrative public office in the city. 
acter was excellent. 
benevolent in his feelings, he was kind to every 
living thing. 
who, with the sensitive Cowper, would not 


He was one of the few amongst men 


“Crush the worm that crawls upon the public walk, 
But step aside and let the reptile live.” 


Such were the fair auspices with which Maria | 
commenced her wedded life; and the future prom- | 


ised to be as fair, and, hoping in her children, even 
fairer than the present. She enjoyed, indeed, many 


years of happiness ere the evil days drew nigh, in 


which, taking up the lamentation of the preacher, | 


she exclaimed that she had no pleasure in them. 
What a change was this! 


its woof was all of sable ones. 
hold affliction was the death of her first-born, an 


infant of a year old. 


resignation nor religion. 
healing balm, was as yet unknown to them. 


their hearts were equally desolate. 


kindly permits the young to weep freely, and being | 
thus relieved of the anguish of grief, they are | 
sooner comforted. A gush of tenderness would | 
com@over the heart of the young mother, at the | 
thought of her buried babe; but now that another | 
With the | 
mature, grief strikes deeper—it is with them a more | 


supplied its place, she was reconciled. 


abiding emotion ; but whilst there is in reality more | 


suffering, there is less appearance of it. They | 
often seem calm whilst shedding 
“The heart-felt tear, 
That never wets the cheek.” 
So poor Maria found it later in life. Years 


passed away; and, surrounded by her domestic | 


Her husband, Mr. B., | 
His char- | 


Domestic in his habits, and | 


The web of her fate | 
seemed to be composed of golden threads—alas! | 
The first house- | 


For this child the parents | 
mourned as those will mourn who have neither | 
The Gospel, with its | 
Grief | 
alone prevailed; and for awhile their house and | 
But nature | 








cares and enjoyments, I knew nothing more of 
Maria than what might be gleaned from seeing her 
at church, where she usually attended on the Sab- 
bath, with her husband and children. The latter 
had all, one after the other, been offered in baptism 
to Him who, as yet, possessed not her heart. 

Such was the aspect of Maria’s domestic pros- 
pects when I left my native place; and I heard noth- 
ing more of her for years. Subsequently, however, 
I learned that her family had increased until she 


| was the mother of seven children in addition to 


the one she had buried. The three eldest were all 


uncommonly fine boys. Then came a daughter, 
and after her three more boys. ‘These children 
were healthy, docile, and happy; and the parents’ 
hearts clung to them with a feeling little short of 
Alas! how soon were some of these 


earthly idols to be removed, and in the stricken 


idolatry. 


heart of the mother to make way for a holier wor- 
ship. 

It was during one of those cold and long protract- 
ed springs that frequently occur in the climate of 
New England, that the scarlet fever made its ap- 
pearance in the city with fearful fatality, gleaning 
mostly from every flock the very young. Maria’s 
family was one of the first into which the disease 
Nearly all her children sickened, 
and the calamity dismayed her inmost soul. 


found its way. 


She had neglected religion in the days of her 
prosperity—the door-posts of her habitation were 
not sprinkled with the blood of the lamb—the pes- 
tilence raged in the city, and the angel of death 
had no authority to withhold his hand. One died, 
a second, and athird! Three of her children were 
taken from her at a stroke. 
rents could hardly spare a moment from the re- 


The soul-stricken pa- 


maining sick to commit their babes, interred within 
twenty-four hours of each other, to the earth. 
These were sad, dark moments. 
thanked 
child. 

It acted on the self-garnered heart of Maria like 
the rod of Moses upon the rock of the desert. 
When struck it opened, and the well-spring of 
piety gushed forth. 


The parents 
of their other 
‘* Affliction,’’ the wise man says, “is good.”’ 


God for the restoration 


Affliction made her religious, 
and religion brought with it first consolation and 
then joy. 

It was during the prevalence of this fatal dis- 
ease that there was a general awakening in most 
of the Churches in the city. The good work be- 
gan in the congregation of Maria’s own Church, 
and she and her husband both felt that the step- 
pings of the Almighty were in their midst. And 
they together resolved, while the Gospel pool 
was stirred, to step in and be healed of their spir- 


itual infirmities. And after making a full sur- 


render of themselves and their surviving children 
unto God, they enrolled themselves amongst his 
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followers, and became consistent and happy Chris- | 


tians. 


and strove, by every means in their power, to re- 


deem the time they had lost. These meetings, al- 


most made up as they were of new converts, were 


truly spiritual. They called themselves Episcopa- | 
lians, but in their zeal in their worship they re- | 
sembled more a congregation of Methodists. 1 | 


have witnessed the transporting and the transform- 


ing influence of grace upon the heart of more than | 
one individual “born of the Spirit” in that assem- | 


bly. Maria’s conversion had been of a different 


stamp, more quiet and less signal. From her first 
religious impressions her character had been slowly | 


ripening into the mature Christian. 


The portrait painter first spreads his canvass, | 


and, after some preliminary arrangements, boldly 
strikes the outline and features of his subject ; and 
then, by repeated and delicate touches, produces 
the coloring, the light, the shade, and the effect, 
the whole being the life-like expression intended; 
so like, perhaps, that the original himself acknowl- 


edges the resemblance. So was it with Maria—she | 
had spread and prepared her heart for the impress | 


of the Divine Spirit; and by subduing sin after sin, 


and adding grace unto grace, she at last effected | 


her purpose, and was acknowledged by all to have 
attained some likeness to the Divine Original. 
And though she now appeared less gay than for- 
merly, she was more established and more happy— 
though she smiled less, she rejoiced more. Her 
voice, which was very fine, and by which she for- 
merly made the house vocal with fashionable songs, 
might now be heard plaintively singing — 
““O, for a closer walk with God!” 

and the like sacred melodies. 

Her husband was constitutionally somewhat in- 
clined to melancholy, and found it difficult to be- 
come social even at his own fireside. 

Their four elder, still living children, grew apace; 
and although no longer idolized, were still, per- 
haps, more indulged than formerly. Both parents 
watched over them with a vigilance that seldom 
lost sight of them for a moment. Although the 
boys were now old enough to become companiona- 
ble, the father might often be seen walking the 
streets with the two younger by the hand, whilst 
the older would seek society of his own age. 

The mother and daughter were almost insepara- 


ble. At home and abroad they were ever together. | 


And a sweet child she was, combining in disposi- 
tion the vivacity of her mother with the feminine 
gentleness of a long departed relative—her moth- 
er’s sister, Susan. 

But I must hasten on with my tragical narra- 
tive—so tragical, the whole simple truth, that hu- 
man ingenuity could scarcely add exaggeration to it. 








Thus guarded and indulged, the sons had now at- 


| tained to the ages of seventeen, fifteen, and thir- 
They now opened their house for social worship, | 


teen years, when, one bright Sabbath morning in 
early summer, after the family had made prepara- 
tion for church, the brothers were left in the hall 
awaiting the ringing of the church-going bell, 
whilst the rest of the family were above stairs. 
When the parents were summoned below by its 
sound, the hall was found empty. This created 
surprise, but at first no alarm. A servant was 
sent into the garden to look them up, but they 
were not to be found. The father now took his 
hat and sallied forth in quest of them; but could 
learn nothing of their whereabouts. It was alto- 
gether a mysterious affair—they had never so com- 
mitted themselves before. 

The parents now became excited—gave up go- 
ing to church; and whilst the father again went 
out upon the search, the mother was waiting with 
agitation the tidings he might bring home. After 
about an hour of fruitless inquiry, he returned 
home to see if they were there. The whole neigh- 
borhood soon became informed of the matter. And 
it was now found that two other large boys, their 
intimates, were also missing. And they were finally 
traced to the water, where the whole five had been 
seen to put off in a boat two hours before. Neither 
of them, old as they were, was in the least ac- 
quainted with the management of a boat. The 
three distracted fathers now took a boat, and went 
down the river in pursuit of them, knowing that 
they must have taken that direction to avoid the 
city. After sailing about for an hour or more, they 
thought that they saw some object moving in the 
water at a great distance. They hastened rapidly 
on, but nothing was visible; and just as they con- 
cluded that they had been deceived, they discovered 
the same small object near to the shore. A few 
strokes of the oar and they reached it. Merciful 
Father! it was a dog dragging a lifeless body to 
the shore. It was one of the missing boys, but not 
one of Mr. B.’s. It was now pretty certain that 
their boat had been overturned; and at this assur- 
ance one deep groan of anguish went up from the 
rent hearts of those parents. Whilst the father of 
the boy drawn on the shore was hanging in agony 
over what he thought the corpse of his son, signs 
of life appeared, and the child was eventually re- 
suscitated and restored. 

The dog, seeming to be assured of the care that 
would be taken of his young master, now plunged 
into the water and swam midway into the river. 


| At length he was seen returning to the shore with 


something in his mouth. O, heart-breaking sight! 
it was the hat of one of Mr. B.’s poor boys. When 
he saw it, he moved not, he spoke not; and the 
paleness and the rigidity of death was seen to pass 
over his features. He was carried home and put 
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in his bed, from whence it was supposed he would 
never more arise. ‘The spot indicated by the dog 
was examined, and two of his boys were dragged 
up from the depth of the channel. The other two 
boys were not found until after the lapse of several 
days. 

As the bodies of Mr. B.’s sons were brought into 
the house, the mother appeared awed and dismayed 
into silence. At length nature relented, and she 
hung in agony over them, and wept tears of such 
bitterness as few have ever been called to shed. 
The father never looked on them again. 

The boy that was saved revealed the whole ad- | 
venture. It seemed as the two neighbor boys were 
going by stealth to take a sail, they passed by the 
open door of Mr. B.’s house; and seeing the boys | 
in the hall, they enticed them to go with them, 
and they, who had been so faithfully warned to 
reverence the Sabbath day, consented; and for this 
act of disobedience they paid the forfeit of their 





lives. 
In this her deepest affliction, Maria missed the con- 





soling and sustaining sympathy of her husband. A 
paralysis seemed to pervade his heart; and it was 
an endeavor to arouse him from this calm despair 
that now gave her energy to exert herself. She 
at length so far succeeded as to perceive his heart 


once more interested toward herself and their sole 
surviving child. But the shock had been tremen- 
dous. His interests in life never again awakened. 
He was in the world, but not of the world. Even | 
business was no longer any thing to him, and he | 
resigned his office to sit down at home and ponder | 
over his bereavements, and weep for his lost ones. 

And thus it went on month after month, and 
year after year, until he was pronounced by the 
physicians a sad, despairing monomaniac. He 
would rove out looking for his lost boys, and then 
return home, seemingly conscious anew of their 
death. Without them life seemed a burden to 
him; and in his aberration of mind, he one day 
wandered off unperceived, took a boat, and pushed 
from the shore toward the place where they per- 
ished; and two days afterward his own lifeless 
body was drawn up from nearly the same spot. 

Poor Maria! The reader is doubtless anxious to 
know what became of her. Her tried heart did 
not break; for she had attained to genuine religion, 
and patience and resignation had in her their per- 
fect work. She had her Savior’s breast to lean 
upon, and still one dear child to live for. And she | 
humbly thanked God that it was so, and looked | 
upon this child at least as a solace and a companion 
of her coming age. 

Time sped on, and her daughter is a lovely young 
woman, promised in marriage to one worthy of her. 
All the arrangements for the occasion are made. 
The mother, by the wish of all parties, is to reside | 





with her daughter. Their house is provided, and 
liberally furnished by the bridegroom. And now 
the wedding takes place, and they remove to their 
new habitation; and, in the fullness of her daugh- 
ter’s happiness, Maria seems once more to rejoice 
with something like an earthly joy. Alas! alas, 
for her! This young bride had not been two weeks 
married before she sickened of a fever; and in ten 
days more the grave had closed over her. She was 
the last child, and Maria was—alone. 

How few amidst the afflicted on earth can enter 
into the feelings of this desolate mourner! She 
felt like one who, having survived the earthquake, 
and recovered from her first dismay, looks around 
for her loved ones; but she finds they are gone— 
they have been its victims; and assured of this, 
she awaits without dread its second shock. 

She was ever after quiet and passive, but wore a 
frightened and piteous look—never spoke of her 
griefs, and only once wept vehemently on hearing 
that chapter in the Bible read that enjoins the reap- 
ers not to glean all the sheaves, but to leave a por- 
tion for the poor. She exclaimed, “O, the reaper 
Death!”’ But she did not long survive this last 
afilictive stroke. Hardly more than middle-aged, 
without any specific disease, she wasted away, 
growing weaker day by day, until her summons 
came, and she, too, was called to lay down her 
weary dust beside that of her buried household. 
Her ransomed spirit, we trust, ascended to its God. 

I would remark, in conclusion, that these inci- 
dents, however uncommon, are strictly conformed 
to facts. The narrative will doubtless be recog- 


| nized by many of the readers of the Repository. 
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To ReADERS.—The readers of this number of the 
Repository may desire to be informed who superintend- 
ed the issue. The former editor, Bishop Hamline, was 
very unexpectedly called away from its pages. The sup- 
plies for the Repository were altogether exhausted be- 
fore his departure for General conference, by printing 
beforehand at least one number. The recently elected 
editor, the Rev. E. Thomson, was as unexpeciedly ap- 
pointed editor as his predecessor was to another field of 
labor. It was impossible for him to arrive in Cincinnati 
in time to prepare any thing for the present number. 
Besides, the correspondents seem to have suspended, in 
general, their contributions until they would learn who 
was to be the future editor. The editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate was therefore compelled, from the 
circumstances of the case, to do the best he could to 
supply the unavoidable absence of the new editor. His 
own duties were about as much as he could well per- 
form. He has selected the best articles in his posses- 
sion. As a whole, we cannot pronounce it equal to 
many others. Nevertheless, we trust our friends will be 
satisfied; especially as the new editor is in every respect 
equal to the task of meeting their largest expectations. 
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